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JOE McCARTHY 
This One Has No Ted Williams 









But the hooting and whistling in the press 
mitted to drown out the facts that those stables need cleaning! 


Communists Lucky 


To Be Investigated 
By Dies, McCarthy 


By EUGENE LYONS 





Contributing Editor, The New Leader 





The Man Behind the State Department Probe: 





Who Is Joe McCarthy? 


By MILES McMILLIN 


MADISON, Wis. 


UT HERE in Wisconsin Sen. 
Joseph R. McCarthy is many 
things to many people. 

To the debutantes of the state he 
is “Wisconsin’s most eligible bach- 
elor,” though he has never given 
very serious attention to any young 
lady. 

In the labor temples he is known 
as “Trigger-happy Joe,” a _ refer- 
ence to an outburst in his first 
Washington press conference in 
which he called for drafting the 
striking miners into the army and 
forcing them into the mines under 
penalty of courts-martial and the 
firing squad. He said he thought 
that ought to be done before Con- 
gress took “drastic” steps to settle 
the strike. 

To the Milwaukee Journal he is 
“Jumpin’ Joe,” because of his gen- 
eral public irresponsibility. 

To Democrats he is “Two-Job 
Joe” or “Reno Joe,” references to 
his refusal to resign his: circuit 
judgeship while campaigning for 
the U.S. Senate. He was exposed 
for granting “quickie,” two-day 
divorces to his political supporters 
and their clients during the 1946 
campaign which sent him to the 
Senate in place of Bob LaFollette. 

To his rapidly dwindling sup- 
porters he is “Wiseconsin’s Horatio 





Miles McMillin is an editorial writer 
for the Capital-Times of Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
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Alger,”*whose spectacular rise to 
the top in Wisconsin politics 
stunned the old LaFollette lair. 
They are certain, as is Joe, that 
he is someday going to be presi- 
dent. 

JOE IS a combination of many 
things, but most of all he is man 
with ferocious ambition and the 
guts to gamble everything to sat- 
isfy it. People who play poker 
with him and know his affinity for 
the roulette wheels, will tell you 
what a reckless plunger he is. 

The bold, brassy ways that 
brought him money at the gaming 
tables have been transferred to the 
political arena. It was inevitable 
that he would leave a trail of moral 


squalor in Wisconsin. .It is obvious ° 


now that he intends to do the same 
in the big leagues in Washington 

He started out in 1936 as a Demo- 
cratic candidate for district attor- 
ney of Shawano county in north- 
ern Wisconsin. He didn’t make that 
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so he shot for a circuit judgeship. 
The same tireless campaigning that 
was later to send Bob LaFollette 
back to private life put him on the 
bench. He came to statewide at- 
tention when the Wisconsin Su- 
preme Court in 1941 publicly 
spanked him for destroying the 
records in a case in which he had 
ruled for two large dairy com- 
panies charged with violating state 
law. He had dismissed the case 
against the defendants on the curi- 
ous grounds that the law which 
they were accused of violating was 
going to expire in six months. 

In 1942 he made arrangements to 
enter the Marines. He went in with 
the understanding that he would 
get a commission, but for political 
purposes it was advertised that he 
joined as a private. He never re- 
signed his judgeship. 

In 1943 his friends put through 
the Wisconsin legislature a_ bill 
that repealed a statute making it a 
felony for a sitting judge to run 
for a political office. In 1944 he be- 
came a candidate for the Repub- 
lican nomination for the U.S. Sen- 
ate, but was defeated in the pri- 
mary. Joe was back in Wisconsin 
on leave during that campaign. 

When he appeared at political 
rallies in his Marine unifom, he 
would cutely explain that military 
regulations prohibited campaigning 
in uniform, but “if I were allowed 
to talk polities I would say, etc.” 

% * 


* 


HIS CAMPAIGN was well fi- 
nanced. An examination of the re- 
ports of his campaign committee 

(Continued on Page Seven) 





HE LUCK of the Communists put a Martin Dies, then a Rankin and a Thomas 
in the chair of the House Committee on Un-American Activities. That luck held 

good when Senator Joseph McCarthy. was cast in the role of Hercules cleaning the 
Augean stables of the State Department. 

I imply no slur on the Wisconsin Republican. He undertook the mighty task through 
a series of accidents and could not have been fully prepared for it. 
Communist skulduggery—a complex subject bristling with booby-traps—was apparently 
sketchy. Certainly he betrayed strategic lin itations in choosing Judge Dorothy Kenyon 
as his initial exhibit. 


His knowledge of 


and on the air should not be per- 


The circumstance that Alger Hiss 
worked and prospered in the Depart- 
ment for more than a decade, in th 
face of repeated warnings from our- 
side and inside, tells a melancholy 
story. 

Se does the collapse of China, in 
‘arge part engineered by a State De- 
partment clique that counted, alon 
with Alger Hiss, men like John 
Davies, Jr., John Stewart Service, John 
Carter Vincent, Walton Butterworth, 
Owen Lattimore, Philip C. Jessup. 

It is not without significance that th: 
Department’s plans for the postwar 
period, elaborated up to 1946, did not 
even grant the possibility that the 
Kremlin might not collaborate for 
peaceful and democratic “one world 
(See Jonathan Stout's story on page 
for more details.—Ed.) 

Such consistent miscalculation can- 
not be explained entirely in terms of 
stupidity. The country has a right to 
wonder how much shrewd malice en 
tered into the equations. 


OBSERVERS IN WASHINGTON 
with a trained nose for Muscovite 
aromas have long known that the odor 
was especially acrid in the State De- 
partment. They find it hard to forget 
how Bullitt, Berle, Grew and others 

(Continued on Page Six) 
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DEAN ACHESON 
How Clean Are His Stables? 








-—— Kast and West 





A Truman-Stalin Meeting? 








By David J. Dallin 





(Second of two articles) Beaverbrook; he gonaented to free thousands aggravate relations. A few days ago Pravda ' 
GREEMENT OR SURRENDER? Neither ste ctpo stom Rustiens prisons.and to suppress published a sharp personal attack on-Dean Ach- 
the Kremlin nor the White House is SEES CRING UNS PEGPAGINSS, eson which occupied half of all the space re- 

ready to make concessions without recip- sé ? ° served for foreign affairs. Vyacheslav Molotov 
rocal gains; for neither of them has lost the IF HE WERE SERIOUS about an agreement says in his last speech that “the United States 
with the West, Stalin and his sing wot uld not is preparing reckless acts of aggression in order 


cold war. To conclude successful negotiations, 














order Peking to permit Americans to leave 
China 

These and other secondary issues could be 
settled fast if Stalin really wanted to indicate 
his desire for a rapprochment. 

Instead, what Moscow says and does now- 
adays, at the height of its “peace campaign,” is 
well calculated to irritate the other side and to 


to realize its aims of world domination.” Georgi 


both parties will have to “meet halfway.” What confine themselves to reiterat 

Stalin wants, we know approximately; but what about “possib! ster Malenkovy states that “the United States is sup- 

concessions will he be prepared to grant? al a pressing the national liberty and independence 

Of all the important inter- n ; t of other peoples.” The so-called “electoral cam- 

national issues, only one of- tentions. W t, for instance, per British paign” which ended on March 12 actually was 
fers a potential area ot an 3 t their sbands a long series of unmitigated, often savage, prop- 
agreement. Dean Acheson abroa EF Z fice is aware: aganda attacks upon the United States. 
described it in his speech at how 1 gnat set aroused in the Does Stalin want a settlement of his differ- 
Berkley as “refraining from West by Soviet 1 at t save. Why ences with the West, especially with the United 
undermining established gov- not make life m 2f plomatic per- Staes? Certainly, but on his terms only. Are 
ernments through the Com- sonnel in Moscow by amendmet > the absurd these terms acceptable? They certainly are not. 
munist apparatus controlled new ruble exchange rate? Why not advise the And let us not imagine that a conference of the 
by the Soviet Government,” satellite governments to stop involving London Big Two or any other parley can span the pres- 
i. e., non-intervention by and Washington in their faked trials? Why not ent wide abyss with a diplomatic bridge. 





— i. 
Dallin Moscow in the internal af- 
fairs of other nations and cessation of financial 


and armed assistance to Stalinist parties all 


over the world. But who would attach any sig- 
nificance to Soviet pledges along these lines? 
Promises to this effect have been freely dis- 
tributed over thirty years like a grocer’s free 
circulars in the street; even the Comintern Is 
dissolved. Everybody knows what these asser- 





— The Home Front 





— — When Are Slaves? 

















By William E. Bohn 


things can be compared. The Soviet system is 








vous stein ialaian ? ae yeare a legal system, it is encouraged by the govern- 
W hat else can Moscow offer’ There is no‘ 7 z E f type ment, run by the secret police of that govern- 
the slightest hint at any other concessions in th : ] ating ment, is the prime economic factor of Soviet 
dozens of Soviet statements, in- articles, in « bs : ; sla or life and is an instrument of political terrorism. 
lomatic ne roti ations; no middleman, nor fellow- in Russia : t 24 Na- No such analysis can be made of the situation 
traveler, has made a reasonable suggestio1 { ¢ saniza- in the United States, where peonage is illegal. q 
T ' . tions = siness Neither on a quantitive nor on a qualitative 
ae guceéencs. canecially in China. have tus 2 to gat scale is there anything anywhere else in the 
Soviet heads and have engendered triumpha . af - world io equal the Soviet slave labor system.’ 
nationalist feelings of such intensity and ex- “This statement was clear enough and should ‘} 
pansionist hopes of such magnitude as to make s the fir have served to place the facts in their prope ‘A 
impossible significant concessions to the “en- Albe 2 perspective 
emy.’ For concession spells partial retreat, and Direc - “Both the Workers Defense League and the 
why retreat when new advances are possible? $31 f Inquiry Into Commission of Inquiry Into Forced Labor have 
Labor been receiving telephone calls and letters at- 7 
DAVID LAWRENCE writes in his New York “ehyetica ete e sp tacking us for equating the weiter sateen They 
Herald Tribune column that “the leaders of the ta Dot angi “4 ponies ig — Se 
Politburo feel ‘something must be done’; there <7 . : idee hibeatbie rae piace © ag a o oes q 
are hints of a Russian desire to participate : scan 3 s Mea ' ye litiaal . or sg — poo Wao naueve tee Our : 
conferences through the United Nations or the ' a ' me Can influence is so great that we can dictate to the 
Foreign Ministers’ council.” Since “the Russian my : ‘ ; j z  * spn vill agiellahpapes agli dip che thay cbsiga org 
bik iamhan beinos.” he writes “the bi ; A . out , C eae rewrite men, etc., as to how a story should b 
rier to world peace are people in this cot 7 ° - agg rom handled. I have written to the Times protest- 
whose attitude is intransigent.” who have noth- — “ y ing the treatment of our material on the U.S f 
ing to offer but phvsical force and threat copy NOW A as constituting a disservice to those fighting if 
%t is inside America where the ced care ‘ pared for human rights. Certainly the Times is the : 
greate leretand ¢ hus plotina siste! S t irresponsible agent in this regard, and not the 
r ae on oy | . with S {ua - 7 a Workers Defens se League or the Commission of ‘ 
oy aia z sala tt moe S s > . SOVIeL Inquir Into Forced Labor. In an interview 
Mice ae ie . . a > > with Liston Oak over the Voice of America, [ 
ws , ee 2m Ae ‘ ie Con which was pre- made the very point which you made, namely, i 
Moscow unt rences hasi agg . € se League tor me hat in the US. _ there is no WDL, there is 
pea shila ‘gee Seale adi Commission of Inquiry Int Forced Asal ar, it 10 Civil Rights Section to which people can 
moral Superjority I the Soviet land over y" aes niandilies . cers Ct Bem appen ” nen * % % 
backward world outside. It has not indicated had set up Thic committaa £ eourse does aunts > ; 
that % wents and hones to reach. an acreement = a a Se eee + IN EFFECT, the Commission for Inquiry 
no e the sta 2} é yea dict Into Forced Labor must serve as a sort of WDL 


with the West on the major political issues. 
Stalin knows how to lav the groundwork f 


agreement when he really wants to. More than 


nen FT 
nd i ere 





he ECOSt IC itself. Rowland W 
1erefore very much surprised when the pt 


t 
tl - 
York Times gave the story the identical space 


for the slave labor victims of the Soviet Union. 
Such a service, however, is seriously affected 
by the sort of treatment which the New York 


once he has shown a fine appreciation for lip- id placing that was given to the Soviet slave Times gives our efforts and the unseemly haste 
lomatic estures, for moves of politeness an labor charges. Moreover we were disturbed with which so many of our friends hasten to 
decenc” and somewhat angered that the reporter did condemn the sin of others. 

In the summer of 1939. for instance. he or- not see fit to include his article the state- “It is my hope that these few lines will serve 
dered his envoy to Germany to visit the Nazi ment which we jointly issued and which ran to set things straight. Certainly no one is in 
art exhibition in Munich; then his representa- something like this: a better position than I, since I have made a 

* ’ . study of forced labor, peonage, serfdom and 


tives went to the Messe in Ko6nigsberg; the 
Soviet press ceased to attack the Nazi systent 
In 1941, in need of agreements with Britain and 
the U. S., Stalin became extremely amiable in 


Hopkins and Lord 


his dealines ith Harrv 
£liS raiines wWwitn riarry 


“"NO EQUATION and no comparison be- 
tween the Soviet slave labor system and con- 
ditions in the United States, as described in 
this report, is possible or conceivable. Only like 


chattel slavery as these exist in the world to- 
day, to state categorically that the slave system 
of the Soviet Union and its puppet countries 
is without compare.” 
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tate Dept Reveals 


wnRealism,Naivete 


By JONATHAN STOUT 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 


NLY IN A DEMOCRACY could 
O the naivete of its diplomatic 

leadership be exposed with such 
merciless honesty as is done in the 
State Department’s 726-page book, 
Postwar Foreign Policy Preparation, 
published this past weekend. 


The volume tells why and how the 
United States was caught by surprise 
by the postwar split between the Soviets 
and the democratic world; why our 
diplomatic leaders failed to foresee this 
development; and why the cold war is 
being conducted under conditions more 
favorable to the Soviet Union than to 
the democracies. 

It is not generally recognized that 
US. diplomacy was not as naive in 
1939, when it began its postwar plan- 
ning, as it became in 1945 when the 
war ended. The transition from real- 
ism to naivete coincided with the 
departure from the State Department 
of Secretary Cordell Hull, Under Sec- 
retary Sumner Welles, and Assistant 
Secretary Adolph Berle. All three are 
noteworthy in that they possessed a 
tar-sighted understanding of the real 
nature of the Soviet Union. 

Their departure—and, subsequently, 
that of Assistant Secretary James C. 
Dunn to become Ambassador to Italy— 
deprived the State Department of the 
{ew realists who might have prevented 
Yalta, Teheran and similar costly mis- 
takes. The huge land mass of China 
znd its 400,000,000 people might not 
have fallen to communism, and per- 
haps even Eastern Europe might have 
avoided Soviet domination, had the far- 
sighted and prudent influence of Hull, 
Welles, Berle and Dunn remained in 
the ascendancy. 

* * ~ 

AMERICAN DIPLOMACY falls into 
two markedly conflicting phases: the 
first between 1939 and the beginning 
of 1944—the Hull-Welles-Berle period; 
the second from 1944 to the end of 1948 
—the period of appeasement of Russia. 

The State Department’s new volume 
gives a good, if oblique example of the 
thinking of Hull, Welles and Berle in 
page 55: 

“The possibility that the Soviet 
Union would share in the postwar 
decisions was also taken into account 
practically from the start of research 
in the late spring of 1941, despite the 
Nazi military successes on the East- 
ern Front during the second half of 
1941 and in 1942.” 

Again, on page 102, it states: 

“That the Soviet Union would 
probably cooperate in regard to prob- 
lems concerning ex-enemy countries, 

it least so far as military occupation 
s concerned, was a view early adupt- 
ed. During the next year and a half 
f its activity, the [Political] sub- 
‘ommittee [of which Berle and 
Welles were the principal members, 
with Berle the most active] reached 
the further conclusion that Soviet co- 
operation on principal international 
problems would be essential, and as 
discussion proceeded, the assumption 
was accepted that such cooperation 
would be proffered because of the 
interests of the Soviet Union itself. 
Nevertheless, these were, of necess- 
ity, speculations. By March 1943 the 
conviction was reached that a def- 
Mite answer to the basic question 
whether such cooperation would be 
forthcoming should be obtained as 
soon as practicable.” 
* * . 

THE REALISTIC THINKING of 
Hull, Welles and Berle foresaw the 
possibility that the Soviet Union might 
be pursuing aims and objectives of its 
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“ soon as 


own quite different from those en- 
visioned by the democratic opponents 
of the Axis. In a formerly confidential 
document, “The Political Reorganiza- 
tion of Germany,” included in the new 
State Department beok, the WHull- 
WeHes-Berle view is expressed as 
follows: 

“The committee is of opinion that, 
in the long run, the most desirable 
form of government for Germany 
would be a broadly-based demooracy 
opereting under a bill of rights to 
protect the civ and political liver- 
ties of the individual. 

“The committee is under no illu- 
sions as to the difficulties in the way 
of creating an effeetive democracy in 
Germany. It suggests that there are 
three conditions under which a new 
democratic experiment might sur- 
vive: 

“J. A tolerable standard of living. 

“2. A minimum of ° bitterness 
against the peace terms. 

“3. A harmony of policy between 
the British and American Govern- 
ments on the one hand and the Soviet 
Government on the other. 

“In case of friction Germany would 
be in a position to hold the balance 
of power with disastrous results both 
for treaty limitations and for polit- 
ical stability at home. The Soviet 
Government, in turn, would be in a 
position to use the Communist 
strength in Germany to the great dis- 
advantage of the imternal poltical 
peace of Germany and to the com- 
parably great advantage of Russian 
interests. 

“The committee therefore recom- 
mends that the United States Gov- 
ernment adopt, in the imterest of 
fostering moderate government in 
Germany, [a policy looking] to the 
earliest possible reconciliation of the 
German people with the peace, and 
to the assimilation of Germany, as 
would be compatible with 
security considerations, into the pro- 
jected international order. The Com- 
mittee further recommends that the 
Soviet Government be invited to give 
its support to a new democratic ex- 
periment. 

“The committee believes that there 
aS a marked disadvantage, both from 
the viewpoint ef political warfare 
against National Socialism and from 
the viewpoint of preparing the demo- 
cratic forces of Germany for action, 
in the failure of the United States 
and British Governments to an- 
nounce their support of future Ger- 
man democracy. The committee like- 
wise believes that the recent appear- 
ance of a democratic German pro- 
gram under tacit Russian patronage 
might serve to give the Communisis 
control of the democratic movement, 
and therefore establish a Russian 
hegemony in Germany, unless Anglo- 
American support encourages the 
moderates to participate and make’ 
the movement genuinely demo- 
cratic.” 

And in another 
document, on the Polish-Soviet fron- 
tier, dated March 26, 1943: 

“Should the Soviet Union desire 
to play an active role in Central 
Europe, it would prefer Line ‘A’ (the 
line farthest west) to the other sug- 
gested boundaries. Central and West- 
ern European nations may look with 
some apprehension on the extension 
of Soviet ‘territory’ so far to the 
west.... 

“The strategic significance of the 
alternative boundaries in Eastern 
Galicia lies in their location with 
respect to the Carpathian Mountains. 

- Posession of this Carpathian fron- 
tier would probably assure the Soviet 
Union of a large voice in the affairs 
of Central Europe. Bordering on the 
disputed territory of Ruthenia, which 
is inhabited by a Ukrainian-speaking 
population, it could make its in- 
fluence felt in Czechoslovakia and in 
Hungary. Poland and Rumania would 

(Continued on Page Fifteen) 
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Republicans and Reds 


By JONATHAN TITELESCU FOGARTY 





My Name Is Fogarty is the title of the first book, just published, 
to come from the smoking typewriter of a new lion who is destined 
to roar aplenty on the literary front (as long as there remains one) 
—Jonathan Titelescu Fogarty. Appearing like the winged Perseus 
from out of nowhere, Mr. Fogarty offers below his prescription—one 
of many—for bringing the GOP out of nowhere, or sending it nowhere, 
you can take your choice. 
&... 





J 
VERYBODY KNOWS that I am not a Republican. A man in 
my position can’t be a member of a political party because 


Fogartyism is a movement all its own, 
Democrat or a Republican or a member of Mr. 


party 


and instead of being a 

Wallace’s Progressive 
, 1am a Fogartvite. But it I did join a political party, I would 
not be a Republican, not that I have anything against the Republicans, 
which I haven't, but then, what is the use of joining a political party 
that loses instead of wins? 

Suppose I was a baseball player. Which would I rather do, play 
vith the Chicago White Sox on that bench with the New York 
Yankees? Well, with the Yankees you get more, what with the World 
eries money and so forth, than you do playing with the White Sox. 
t’s the same in politics. 

But just for purposes of thinking through some political questions, 
what would I do if I were a Re; yublican? First of all, if I were a Re- 
publican, I’d get to the top ‘deslbk, because what the Republicans need 
is somebody like myself who is a friend of everybody. These days you 
can’t have any governor or senator ride an elephant to Washington. 
Riding an elephant to Washington is rougher than rough-riding, and 
since Theodore the Roosevelts have not been riding elephants. 

So then, how would I run the Republican party? Well, first of all, 
I would get together with the Reds. This is all a matter of votes. Be- 
cause a man in politics has two big purposes. His first is to serve the 
people. His second, to get votes. Well, every politician serves the 
people. There is no dispute about that. But every politician doesn’t 
get the votes he wants to get. 


or sit 


Nb 


hl 


a 


THE QUESTION OF VOTES is a matter of how you teach people 
to vote. Take this country. People here vote so that they can tell the 
man they vote for what they want him to do. But you take Russia. Mr. 
Stalin has taught his Russians to vote for him so that he can tell them 
what to do. And, of course, that is the way the Reds all over are taught 
to vote, because Mr. Stalin is their teacher. The Reds are taught to vote 
for somebody who is going to tell them what to do. 
Now, let’s look at the Republicans again. They have been trying 
to tell the country what to do for a long time. But they can’t get the 
otes. They have had plenty of experience in telling the country what 
to do. If they had the votes, that’s what they would do. But if they 
get the votes of voters who want to tell them what to do, that’s going 
to be ticklish. Because the Republicans like to tell, and not to be told. 
That’s why the Republicans are still mad at the late Mr. Roosevelt. 
They didn’t want him to tell them what to do. It hurt their initiative. 
Now you see why the Reds are good votes for the Republicans. The 
Reds like to be told what to do because their teacher has taught them 
to do what they are told. They are like my brother-in-law, O’Halloran, 
when he was a boy. He brought the teacher an apple every day. Only 
at the end of the year did I discover how he got that apple. He didn’t 


“ey ake 


“ 


THE ABOVE SHOWS what the Republicans ought to do. But 
can they do it? Now, one of the laws in politics is called in the vulgar, 
the Law of Why Not. Why not get together with the Reds? It is as 
good a way as any for the Republicans to get some votes because, after 


~ 


all, the teacher of the Reds is a mighty powerful man, and over in 
Russia he can get two or three hundred million votes any time he 
We De 

But e Rep cans l ke é y I 
applied the sige law of Why Not. Do you think that Mr. Hitler 
liked the Me or that the Bear iked Mr. Hitler? But still, Mr. Stalin 
said ‘Wh hy Not to Mr. Hitler, and Mr. Hitler said Why Not to Mr. Stalin. 


The Poies ‘the en could only say Why? If Mr. Stalin and Mr. Hitler got 
together, why couldn’t the Reds and the ~ ee get together just 
for a little while. A man does not have to marry every girl he buys a 
chocolate sundae for, does he? He can just buy the sundae and pass the 
time of day with her, and then go his way and she hers, and there is 
no harm done and nothing has been off-color. And in politics, people 
getting together according tc my Law of Why Not are not off-color. 
The Why Not Law of politics is the law of political realism. 

So there you have it. If the Republicans do this, why, they will 
not only get votes, but they will get the kind of votes they want. 
And then, maybe they will get cut of last place. Do you think that if 
the Chicago White Sox could find nine Red Indians who would win the 
pennant for thera, they wouldn't say, why not sign up the Red Indians? 


‘ That’s what I'd do, if I were a member of the Grand Old Party. But 


as I say, my position as leader of Fogartyism prevents me from being 
a Republican. 











Less Than ‘lo of 1% — 


DP’s Refused Entry Are Hardly a Numerical Problem 


By SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN 


NE OF THE GREATEST human 

and moral problems of the 20th 
century, created by World War 

II, has been and still is that of the 
Displaced Persons. Some ten million 
uman beings were driven from then 
omes, torn from their families, and 
erded into concentration camps 0! 
orced labor battalions by the Nazis. 
Our victory in World War II brought 

n end to their existence as slaves and 
set them free. Many of them were free 
to go home. Roughly nine million Dis- 
luced Persons were able to return to 
heir native lands to try to pick up the 


hreads of their disrupted lives. 
But some were not able to go back. 
At least one million were faced with 
form of totalitarianism and ter- 
that had replaced the old. Their 
untrie vere dominated directly or 
ndirectly by the tyranny of the Soviet 
Politburo. To return to such lands 
1eant, at the very least, certain depri 


ation of their cherished liberties, and, 
t the most, death 
These were the 


original Displaced 


Persons, the dispossessed and homeless 


whom repatriation was a _ practical 
vell as a spiritual impossibility. It 
they—men, women and children 
nationalities, a cros 
ction of the great religious faith 
ho were left behind when the po 
yilities of repatriation had been ex- 
iusted. 
History wa bitter] ironical These 
on vere again placed In camps 


nd became the wards of the American, 
British and French authorities in Ger- 

any. Austria and Italy. This is where 

as Director General of UNRRA, first 
ame into personal contact with the 
Displaced Persons problem—a problem 
vhich I am sorry to say has not yet 
been solved, but which I am sure this 

‘ongress can and will help to liquidate. 

I need not dwell on the details of the 
Displaced Persons’ existence in these 
amps. Even though UNRRA, the U. S. 
Army, the IRO and the various author- 
ties and agencies did all in their power 
to help the Displaced Persons, their ex- 
stence was, at best, grim and hopeless. 
Exactly like the ancestors of millions 
if Americans, the Displaced Persons 
vearned to be free, to raise their fam- 
lies, and to enjoy a full and productive 
ife. 

That kind of a life, however, could 
not be assured to these people by any 
if the successive international agencies 
set up to deal with this problem. All 
of these agencies were, in effect, con- 
jucting only a “holditfg operation.” The 
Displaced Persons had #omehow to be 
fed, clothed, sheltered, and protected 
igainst the day when they could return 
at last to their native lands or be re- 
settled elsewhere. 

All that UNRRA, the U. S. Army and 
the IRO could do was to keep them 
live. No guarantee of permanent homes 
ould be extended: on the one hand, 
the conditions within their homelands 
grew steadily worse as the iron curtain 
was pulled more and more tightly 
cross Europe; on the other hand, these 
agencies did not have then—and IRO 
does not have now iny authority by 
vhich member nations could be com 
pelled to open their doors to the D 
ylaced Persons. 

+ 3 . 

IN THEORY, there are four possib! 
olutions to the Displaced Persons prob- 
em: 

1. The Displaced Persons could be 
compelled to live forever the half- 
life of uprooted people in these camps 
if we cared to be callous toward them 


s 


and indifferent toward the American 
taxpayer. 

2. The Displaced Persons camps 
could be closed and the Displaced 
Persons could be left to shift for 
themselves in the shambles of a 
shattered central European economy 
—if we were willing to ignore the 
conflicts which would undoubtedly 
arise between the naturally resentful 
Displaced Persons and the hard- 
pressed indigenous populations of the 
affected areas. 

3. The Displaced Persons could be 
rounded up at bayonet point and for- 
cibly returned to their native lands 


DP’s were helped by great religious and 
welfare agencies in a manner unpre- 
cedented in our immigration history. 


% * * 


AND THE RESULT is good! Let us 
not be misled by those who would re- 
ject the whole because of a few ex- 
ceptions to the rule. All the major re- 
ligious and welfare agencies report that 
the overwhelming majority of the dis- 
placed persons who have come to Amer- 
ica have adjusted or are adjusting suc- 
cessfully. This is an incontrovertible 
fact and cannot be denied. The fact that 





NEW CITIZENS 
We All Started as DP’s 


now under Soviet domination—i/ we 
were indifferent to the cause of jus- 
tice and humanity 

or 


4. The Displaced Persons could be 


resettled in other lands. 

These alternatives were so self-evi- 
dent that those nations in a position to 
do so began to open their gates. By 
January 1, 1950, Canada had taken 
79,000; the United Kingdom had taken 
100,000; Australia had taken 104,000. 
And little Israel, the youngest and 
weakest state of all, had admitted 
129,800. In fact, because of the large 
migration to Israel, the Jewish part of 
the Displaced Persons problem has been 
virtually solved; only about 35,000 Jews 
remain in the DP camps today. 

By January 1, 1950, America had ad- 
mitted only 169,000 Displaced Persons. 
The reason for this proportionately 
small number was the fact that we were 
comparatively slow in providing for the 
emigration of these people. Our regular 
immigration quotas were so geared that 
relatively few Displaced Persons could 
enter. But the heart of America is big 
and when the people learned the facts, 
they joined together—regardless of re- 
ligious affiliation or political party—to 
upport the principle that America, too, 
must do her part. After a long delay, 

special law, the Displaced Persons Act 
of 1948, was finally passed. Under its 
terms, a limited number of Displaced 
Persons began ‘to come in 

After being screened and re-screened, 
ind complying with requirements much 

ore stringent than our normal immi- 

ration rules, the Displaced Persons 
vere met by friends and relatives; guar- 

ntees of housing and jobs were made 
n advance so as to insure that the 
presence of the Displaced Persons in 
this country would not deprive Amer- 
houses. Th 


an citizens ol obs 


the opponents of this legislation can 
point to only a few isolated exceptions 
is indirect proof that the overwhelming 
number have been completely and sat- 
isfactorily resettled. 

A special subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, under the able 
and objective leadership of Representa- 
tive Walter of Pennsylvania, examined 
these religious and welfare agencies 
about their experiences with displaced 
persons. Some of the questions asked 
of these agencies were: 

Has the selection and fitness of the 
DP’s been satisfactory in quality? 

Have they been properly placed in 
our comunities? ? 

Are they adjusting themselves eco- 
nomically, socially, fraternally, and for 
the better? 

Can we absorb more people into our 
American life, and can we do so ad- 
vantageously? 

The Committee received clear, pos- 
itive and affirmative answers, which ex- 
pressed overwhelming satisfaction with 
the displaced persons on these and 
other points. These answers came from 
a wide variety of agencies. These agen- 
cles embrace practically every major 
religious belief and every important 
immigration aid agency in the United 
States. 

Further proof of the good record of 
the Displaced Persons came from the 
practically unanimous reports of Gov- 
ernors and other responsible public of- 
ficials. These detailed and explicit state- 
ments are contained in the report of 
the special subcommittee of the House 
Judiciary Committee, the 
Walter Report, issued on January 20, 
1950. Statements reaffirming the sat- 
isfactory adjustment made by displaced 
persons came#rom every region of the 
United States where these persons had 
been resettled. 


so-called 





In other words, the testimony of 
almost every responsible state official 
proves that the DP’s have made and 
are continuing to make good records 
becoming a part of the fabric of our 
country, are a credit to themSelves, 
and an asset to us. 

* ok x 

BUT THE DP’S are doing this under 
the terms of a law that was basically 
cruel and deceptive. It is a law full of 
obstacles and preferences, a law that 
is essentially unfair. 

I need not elaborate upon the defects 
in the Displaced Persons Act, of 1948, 
which are so obvious that they have 
been almost universally condemned: 
the discriminatory and arbitrary cut-off 
date, the inadequate number of Dis- 
placed Persons admissible, the unfair 
priorities of 30 per cent to agricultural- 
ists and 40 per cent to persons from an- 
nexed territories, and other features, 
most of which are remedied in the sub- 





stitute amendment of which I am proud 
to be a co-sponsor. 

The demand that these flaws be rem-_ 
edied has not come from an isolated few 
or from a single segment of our popu- 
lation. There is hardly a responsible 
national organization which has not 
actively urged that this Congress amend 
the Act and abolish the injustices it 
perpetuates. 

Perhaps the viewpoint of these or- 
ganizations is best expressed in a tele- 
gram, which was included in the 
Senate Record late in February, but 
which bears repeating now because of 





its particular relevance. It was signed 
by a representative group of distin- 
guished Americans. The telegram read: 

“As Americans we are deeply con- 
cerned that our country fulfill our 
moral obligation and international 
commitment to find new democratic 
homelands for the helpless displaced 
human beings under our care in 
Europe. Therefore we _ respectfully 
petition the members of the U. S. 
Senate to approve the _ substitute 
amendments to the Displaced Per- 
sons Act of 1948 presented by Senat- j 
ors Ferguson, Graham and Kilgore. 

It is our sincere heartfelt conviction 
that without these amendments it is 

impossible for us to create a dis- i 
placed persons law that will enable 
our nation to admit our share of dis- 
placed persons in a just, humane and 
fair way.” | 

os oe od 

THE PROPONENTS of this libera!- 
ized legislation are certain that the few 
additional Displaced Persons admitted 
under the proposed new provisions 
would not endanger our economy or 
our society. I know that statistics are 
a poor measure of human life. The 
worth and dignity of the human scul 
cannot be compressed into a decimal 
point. But for what such figures are 
worth, let us remember that the addi- 
tional Displaced Persons who would be 
admitted under the terms of the minor- 
ity substitute would be only 104,000 
more than the number admissible vn- 
der the present law—an increment of 
less than one-tenth of one per cent of 
our total population! Yet this infini- 
tesimal addition to our population 
would go a long way toward the solu- 
tion of the entire displaced persoas 
problem. 

On this issue, the requirements of 
honor and decency, the welfare of 
America, and the path of common 
sense, are all joined. Let us do honor 
to ourselves, give benefit to our ¢oun- 
try, and reaffirm our intgerity in the 
eyes of all men by strengthening and 
liberalizing the Displaced Persons Act 
ft 1948. This can be done by support- 
ing and enacting the minority sub- 


stitute measure, 
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The Last Days of the UE 


By LES FINNEGAN 
WASHINGTON 


HE COMMUNIST PARTY'S last 
| major stronghold in American 
trade unionism is evaporating. 

In the five months since it was ex- 
pelled from the CIO as a Communist- 
controlled organization, the United 
Electrical. Radio and Machine Workers 
has lost more than 200,000 members, 
dropping from 331,000 just prior to the 
CIO’s convention last November to ap- 
proximately 105,000 today. 

This impressive testimony to the 
rule-or-ruin policies of UE’s Commu- 
nist leadership is, however, only a pre- 
lude. With the vast majority of NLRB 
representation elections yet to come, 
there is sound reason for believing that 
by the end of 1950 UE’s dues-paying 
membership will have dwindled to the 
level of ‘two other unions ousted from 
the CIO for the same __ ideological 
reasons. CIO records show that the fast- 
declining Mine, Mill & Smelter Union 
has 44,000 members: the Food, Tobacco 
& Agricultural Workers, 22,000. 

The evaporation of UE—during the 
war the CIO’s third largest union with 
a membership that rose to 740,000—is 
the greatest disaster to strike the Com- 
munist party’s painfully-erected ‘labor 
apparatus in the past 30 years. UE was 
considered the party’s chief “mass 
base,” the only union with more than 
100,000 members it controlled. With 
$2,507.398 in assets last September, UE 
was a continuing bonanza for the party 
and for such fronts as the Civil Rights 
Congress. UE was a priceless trans- 
mission belt for recruits into the Com- 
munist party: likewise it was (and stil! 
is) an invaluable source of employment 
and income for party hacks and func- 
tionaries. UE provided the Communist 
party the means of interrupting or 
paralyzing an industry that is as cru- 
cially important to present-day mili- 
tary production as steel. Last but not 
least. UE offered the Kremlin’s sabo- 
tage and espionage agencies potential 
access to classified and secret weapon 
production up to and including atomic 
developments. 


x * ” 


UE WAS the Communist party’s 
pride and joy. It had made no inroads 
in steel. It got no farther than a knock 
on the door of the United Mine Work- 
ers. It lost whatever tenuous grip it had 
on the United Auto Workers. But UE 
was the Communist party’s complete 
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and utter captive. Never in American 
labor history was any major union so 
thoroughly and relentlessly operated 
as an adjunct of that party. A recently 
published history of UE demonstrates 
in appalling detail how the union has 
echoed every twist and turn of the 
Communist line and Soviet foreign pol- 
icv. Needless to add: never in UE’s 
history have its conventions, its leaders 
or its publications mumbled a word of 
criticism of Soviet Russia or the Stalin- 
ist conspiracy in the United States. It 
probably will never be known how 
many hundreds of thousands of dollars, 
taken from the dues of UE members, 
have been diverted down the Commu- 
nist party drain or handed to a score 
or more party front organizations. 
Perhaps one of the most astonishing 
features of UE’s political captivity is 
the extent to which the Communist 
party insisted that UE leaders on all 
levels be card-carrying party members 
In other Communist-dominated unions, 
such as the United Public Workers and 
the United Office & Professional Work- 
ers, it is now established that the parts 
sanctioned the idea of a certain per- 
centage of the leadership not having 
any connection with the party or even 
being friendly. For the most part this 
was for self-defense in organizing work 
and for rebuttal before Congressional 
investigating committees. Not so, how- 
ever, with UE. Perhaps it was feared 
that a rank-and-file numbering a half- 
million couldn't be trusted as could 
30,000 in the United Public Workers. 
Whatever the reason, UE leaders from 
the level of the smallest local to the 
top international executive board were 
required to be Communists either be- 
fore they were “elected” or hired o: 
immediately after they were placed on 
the payroll. Almost the only exception 
to this is bumbling Albert Fitzgerald, 
UE’s pliable president who is referred 
to by James Matles, the party’s com- 
missar in UE, as “a good Zombie.” 

Out of a staff of 330 (an extraor- 
dinary number of payrollers for a 
union its size) more than 3lu of UE’s 
employees have been cunclusively 
identified as Communist party mem- 
bers at one time or a..other while 
working for UE. 

Matles, as UE director of organiza- 
tion, and Julius Emspak, secretary- 
treasurer, have records dating back 
to the early thirties, not merely as 
Communist party members but as 
important functionaries. Before Con- 
gressional committees, at UE conven- 
tions, in the daily and labor press, 
Matles and Emspak have been cited 
as Communists literally hundreds of 
times. So has practically every field 
organizer and international repre- 
sentative the two have placed on the 
UE’s national payroll. Seldom, if ever, 
have the charges been denied: never 
has a successful libel suit been 
brought by a UE official afier being 
named as a Communist; in each case 
the allegations have been easy to 
document and prove. 


COMMUNISM’S 10-YEAR ROMP in 
the UE has wound up in an ignominious 
rout. It is highly probable that if the 
CIO’s llth convention last November 
had not expelled UE, there would have 
been an internal revolt which would 
have split the union in a dozen different 
directions. The CIO’s action in charter- 
ing the International Union of Electri 
cal, Radio and Machine Workers-CIO, 
therefore, was an inevitable as it was 
necessary. Ten years of mounting res- 
tiveness and disgust could not be con- 
tained much longer. UE’s rank-and-file 
was ready to explode, for example, at 
the evidence of Communist “efficiency” 
in its huge Schenectady, N. Y., local, 
where the party-line officers acknowl- 
edged revenues of $271,796 in 1949 and 
still achieved a net operative deficit of 
$20,221 for the vear. 


Never before in American labor his- 
tory was a union born, as was IUE- 
CIO last November, already servicing 
200,000 members. The problems which 
immediately confronted the new or- 
ganization were multitudinous and un- 
precedented. The IUE was not a day 
old before it was plunged into a flood 
of litigation suits in every city where 
the electrical, radio or machine work- 
ers had been organized. The local and 
federal courts were deluged with suits 
brought by UE to prevent secession, to 
declare the new union illicit, to pro- 
hibit local meetings, to stop the IUE 
from using the letters “UE,” to tie up 
local union funds, to force solvent locals 
into involuntary bankruptcy, and to 
halt the holding of representation elec- 
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tions. UE even sued the NLRB—the 


first such suit in the Board’s history 
for $100,000. 

It was evident, however, that this was 
the beginning of a rear-guard action. 
UE was already getting panicky and 
was casting about for every legal har- 
rassment it could lay hands on. For a 
short time there were temporary suc- 
cesses as various judges, conceding that 
there was no judicial precedents for 
many of the cases, ruled in UE’s favor. 
For the IUE this meant, at worst, the 
further tying up of local union treas- 
uries and a damming up of checked-off 
dues which are the lifeblood of any 
large modern union. 

Surprisingly soon, though, a body of 
precedent was formed. Repeatedly, in 
cases decided over the past two months, 
local and federal judges have held that 
the compact between UE and its mem 
bership was based on the compact UE 
itself held with the national CIO. With 
UE’s expulsion from the CIO, the re- 
lationship between UE and its members 
has become valueless, the courts have 
found, adding the logical conclusion 
that local treasuries and real property 
belong to the members and not to the 
national UE. 

This judicial reasoning has come to 
prevail in practically all recent cases, 
and as a result UE has not won a single 
major court test. Its immediate effect 
has been to free local IVE treasuries 
and release funds which in some ir 
stances range up to $180,000 


VE UNDERTOOK a similar line of 
harrassing actions and delaying tactic: 
to prevent the NLRB from holding 
representation elections for a new bai 
gaining agent. The voluminous record 
of NLRB hearings on the simple ques- 
tion of holding elections in the Westing 


house and General Electric chains, 
shows that UE’s attorneys resorted to 
every permissible and impermissible 


device to prevent the elections fron 
being held and then to defer them 


long as possible. IUE, knowing that it 
already represented an overwhelming 
majority throughout the entire indus- 
try, pushed for the earliest possible 
balloting. It pointed out that in the 
NLRB’s own order in the General 
Motors case, the Board took official 
notice of the fact that in earlier affili- 
ation elections IUE had beaten UE by 
999 to one at GM’s Delco Products Di- 
vision, Dayton, Ohio; 1996 to four in 
the Frigidaire Division in Dayton; unan- 
imously at Packard Electric Division, 
Warren, Ohio; and unanimously at Del- 
co Appliance Division, New Brunswick, 
N. J. 

The NLRB leaned over backward in 
dealing with UE’s dilatory maneuver- 
ings, but when the General Motors elec- 
tion date was finally set, the result was 
a foregone conclusion. IUE captured 
the first of the three big chains by more 
than eight to one. Two of the GM 
plants gave IUE majorities of 12 to on 
and 15 to one. The totals showed 21,167 
for IUE, 2,528 for UE. 

x & . 

THE IUE’S MARGIN of victory was 
a surprise even to James B. Carey 
chairman of the IUE administrative 
committee, who had estimated that UE 
might take one vote out of every seven 
Turning immediately to the two big 
fights ahead in GE and Westinghouse 
Carey commented, “We know that the 
workers in Westinghouse and Genera! 
Electric are no more Communistic than 
those in GM and that they will repud 
iate Kremlin dictation over their eco 
nomic lives as thoroughly as did the 
GM employees.” Carey predicted that 
the Westinghouse election, for which 
the NLRB has not yet set a date, wil! 
give IUE 83 per cent of the vote. The 
Westinghouse and GE chains involve 
about 180,000 workers. 

General Motors was IUE’s biggest 
victory but by no means its only one 
In 22 elections held by the NLRB, IUE 
has won 17 and UE five. IUE received 
27,904 votes to UE’s 6,127, a margin of 
better than four to one. 

The elections, however, have proved 
to be only one of a number of setbacks 
suffered by UE in February and March 
The huge General Electric Corp., pivotal 
to IUE’s ambitions, at first decided it 
would no longer turn over checked-off 
dues to UE. Later, in a move that Care; 
charged “obviously reeked of collusion 
with the Communist-controlled minot 
ity,” GE agreed to honor a new batch 
of check-off cards which UE had signed 
in Schenectady and Erie. A New York 
judge slapped down this maneuver, 
however, and ordered the money held 
in escrow. The accumulated dues, plus 
$140,000 already placed beyond UE’s 
reach by court action, will be turned 
over to the union winning the NLRB 
election. Meanwhile, another court has 
limited the amount that may be spent 
by the Communist UE leadership in 
Schenectady and the party apparatus 
is finding itself strapped for funds 


x 


THE FIGHT AGAINST UE is only 
one front of the battle which IUE earl 
discovered it has undertaken. To und 
the ravages of 10 years of Communist 
disruption in the industry is an eno: 
mous task in itself. Carey, who with 
infinite patience and determination 
maintained a cohesive core of right 
wingers in UE through the darkes 
years, IS aware that resentment agains 
UE can produce many “plague-on-botl 
your-houses” votes for “no union” in 
the forthcoming NLRB elections. In 
addition to that fhere is the huge prot 
lem of organizing the great number o 
unorganized in the industry. UE left 
150,000 unorganized in New Englan 
alone and did little or nothing about 
the South or the West Coast whe 


(Continued on Page Fifteen) 








(Continued from Page One) 
who took a relatively realistic view of 
Soviet Russia were driven out by pro- 
Stalinist elements. They recall the dis- 
tressing facts of the Amerasia espio- 
nage scandal, still visible through th 
coats of whitewash. (See below.) When 
acheson refuses to ‘turn nis buck” on 
a convicted Soviet agent, they are re- 
roinded of an earlier occasion when the 
sane Acheson, then Assistant Secre- 
tary of State, refused to turn his back 
on one Harold Glasser, who resigned 
under fire and was_ subsequently 
named by Elizabeth Bentley as a mem- 
ber of her Soviet “apparatus.” 

As a matter of fact, we have the 
official word of the Department itself 
that hundreds of its emploves have 
been flushed out as security risks. The 
flushing operation, alas, was no bright 


1dea ot the State Department but 


forced on it by pressures from outside 
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MVERASIA magazine (founded, 1937; circulation, 1,700) consi tly 
[ \ East line. Its board chairman was Communist angel Frederick V 
Philip Jaffe, headed scores of CP fronts under various names. 


Guenther Stein, whom General MacArthur's headquarters labelled a 


Amerasia’s editors were Owen I.attimore and William T. Stone. v? 


people like Miss Kenyon and Dr. 
Jessup. Actually both of them, by the 
record and by their own admissions 
have had a peculiar weakness for join 
ing crypto-Communist causes. 








Even granting that they were “inno- 
cents” and “suckers,” they have re- 
markable gall in insulting a legislator 
who alludes to their undisputed fe!- 
low-traveling proclivities. His mistake 
in supposing that they are friends of 
Stalin is minor compared to their mis- 
take in supposing that the Communist 
fronts were liberal parlor games. 


innocence, one would suppose 
associations charged against 
and Jessup were mythical. At the v 

least they have shown a dangerous 


inability to recognize camouflaged 
Communst _tronts. 

Suppose that Miss Kenvon s 2 
vears ago had ; ined th ? 
\merican Bund, the Chris 3 

t nty more crypto-F 
Suppose that some Senat 

de this fact public. Would « 

erals’”” have been so tolerant! Z 


ing? Would not the State Depart 
have been asked to explain why the 


ad been assigned t 


aay n 
post notwithstanding‘ 

But because the subversive organ 
tions and causes were Communist 
Fascist. she is allowed to get 

ith her comedy of hurt feelings 
woman of tougher moral 
have said, “Yes, Mr. McCarthy 
such-and-such a time I was a push- 
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The Mystery of Amerasia 


chairman of State’s Interdepartmental Committee on Scientific 


Cuitural Cooperation. 


On June 7, 1945, the FBI announced it had discovered more thin 


wy. 


hundred files of secret Government documents (from the State, War 


Navy Departments, the OSS, the 
Amerasia. The FBI arrested Jaffe 


Lt. Andrew Roth: writer Mark 


Service of the State Department's 


OWI and the FCC) in the of 
and his co-editor 
Gavn, and E. §S. Larsen and John 


ate Mitchel! 


Far’ Eastern Division. The 


was espionage and the possessessicon of documents stolen from se 


government files. 


At the end of June, it was announced that additional evidence would 
= be presented by the Justice Department, implicating even more peop!e. 
But this was 1945, at the height of the “war-time unity” craze. On August 
= 10, the grand jury hearing the case announced it had dropped the indict- 


ments against Service, Gayn, and Miss Mitchell. 


= Within a week, Under-Secretary of State Joseph C. Grew (who was 
= known to favor vigorous prosecution) resigned. He was succeeded as 
= under-secretary by Dean Acheson. 

= On September 29, the wealthy Jaffe pleaded guilty and was fined $2.500 
= States code, under which he was tried, provides for a $10,000 fine or t 
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FBI had collected. 


the case.” 













wo years in prison or both). Roth 
was released when the Gowermment dropped charges. 
(He is now propagandizing for Ho Chi Minh.) “Larsen. 
who has since cooperated with Congressman George 
Dondero in efforts to reopen the case. entered a plea of 
nolo contendere, and was fined $504. 

According to Congressman Dondero. the grand jury 
cases of Service, Gayn and Miss 
Mitchell heard only a small portion of the evidence the 
Moreover. U.S. Attorney Robert 
Hitchcock, in the case against Jaffe, “told the court 
there was no element of disloyalty in connection with 


which considered the 


Since grand jury proceedings are secret. it is hard 
to tell how and why the Government dropped the 
Amerasia case. But J. Raymond Walsk, the fellow- 
traveling radio commentator. gave a strong hint on 
August 13, 1945, when he declared that John Service's 
arrest “brought some exceedingly powerful people within 
the Government to his defense.” 


ATT 
COE 


am. not a political cretin, I shall not 
pretend that I was sleepwalking—after 
ail, I had forfetted my amateur stand- 
ing as an innocent sucker by the time 
I teached my twentieth Stalinist se- 
duction. But thank God, I have been 
fully cured and assure you that now [ 
can be trusted to distinguish between 
a totalitarian and a hole in the ground.” 

Perhaps she could not, psychologic- 
ally, make such a forthright declara- 
tion because in her heart she knows 
that the cure is far from complete. As 
recertly as January 16 of this year, 
Miss Kenyon, speaking in Troy, N. Y., 
ceclared 

“Alger Hiss is a perfect example 
of sacrifice to the hysteria created 
by the Un-American Activities Com- 
mittee,... Not one shred of evidence 
duced that Hiss did what 
to hawe done.... He will 
be lucky to get a hung jury at his 


‘i ; 12 conceded when 
questioned by Senator Hickenlooper, 
were J j i yrrect. This, of 
course, does n mean that she is still 
a fe vel It does mean that she 


is muddled—and muddled in a way 
useful to the Hiss breed. No, the Wis- 


ci Senator did not pull her name 
Out } i 
* * + 


NOB JESSUP’S. Standing alone, the 
i dr. Jessup testified in behalf 
of Hiss at both trials might mean 


a bad judge of char- 





merely that he is 


acter. Unhappily the fact must be—and 


has been—appraised in relation to a lot 
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Reds Lucky McCarthy Is Prober 


of other facts. The press and radio, if 
not public opinions have given this man 
such a clean bill of health that a closer 
Took at his record is rather shocking. 
When he was chosen by Acheson to 
Graft a new policy for the Far East— 
after the tragic bankruptcy of his old 
policy—the New York World-Telegram 
wrote editorially: 

“Over a period of years, Dr. Jessup 
held various positions in the Insiitute 
of Pacific Relations, including the chair- 
manship of its American and Pacific 
councils. In these capacities he was in 
close association with such well-known 
left-wingers as Afina Louise Strong, 
Guenther Stein, Harriet Lucy Moore, 
E. C. Carter; Thomas A. Bisson, An- 
drew Grajdanzev and Frederick Van- 
derbilt Field. 

“While the Institute’s publication, The 
Far Eastern Survey, was under Dr. 
Jessup’s direction, it began a campaign 
against National China. Referring to 
what it called the ‘two Chinas,’ it said, 
in an article signed by Mr. Bisson: 
‘One is now generally called Kuomin- 
tang China, the other is called Com- 
munist China. However, these are only 
party labels. To be more descriptive. 
he one might be called feudal China, 
other democratic China... .” 

The good doctor may proclaim his 
pride in the Institute of Pacific Rela- 
tions. But why should he be so damned 
proud of the fact that under his leader- 
ship, in the course of 14 years, the 
Institute was notoriously a channel for 
party-line propaganda; that it pub- 
lished books and articles by people like 
James S. Allen, Abraham Chapman, 
Frederick V. Field, Philip Jaffe, Israel 
Epstein, to mention only a few on the 
crimson roster? 

In explaining his sponsorship of an 
American Russian Institute dinner in 
October, 1944, Dr. Jessup made the 


point that this organization had not 
t been officially designated as sub- 

versive. The notion that Communi 

fronts were kcosher before being 


c y tagged fantastic. At that time 
the Communist Party had not yei been 
labeled subversive either. Other Amer- 


ica2ns might have had some excuse foi 
king th nature of the organiza- 
tion—but not a specialist in foreign 
: 
> > 


IS: THERE NO LIMIT to naivete? 
And are men of such boundless naivete 
good security risks in the area of for- 
eign acairs? Assuredly we have a right 
to judge Dr. Jessup’s ideological affin- 
ities by his tolerance for the party- 
iners in and around his Institute; by 
his support of Communist fronts; by 
Sis readiness, in 1946, to dump our 
bombs and fissionable products into the 
oceun. 

[ am not asserting that he has ever 
been a fellow-traveler, nor denying his 
right to jecin any organization he 
pleases. But I submit that Senator 
McCarthy is not shooting wild in aim- 
ing at Dr. Jessup. 

I hold no brief for reckless charges. 
At the same time I submit tha those 
who play with Communist pitch have 
no cause to complain if some of it 
sticks to their record. A citizen can’t 
exercise his “right to join” but reject 
all moral responsibility for what he 
joins—whether it is the Ku Klux Klan 
or a Nazi Bund or a Communist Bund. 
Communism in America is essentially 
a fifth column, a conspiracy. Its agents 
and stooges do not carry neon signs 
announcing their association. The pub- 
lic has no alternative but to identify 
them on the:basis of their conduct, the 
company they, keep, the movements 
and causes they champion. 

Too many commentators and edi- 
torial writers seem to have forgotten 
that public enemy number one is still 
Stalin, and not McCarthy. 
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Who Is Joe McCarthy? 


(Continued from Page One) - 


disclosed that $18,000 was contrib- 
uted by his father, his brother and 
his brother-in-law. An examination 
of their income tax returns (open 
to public inspection in Wisconsin) 
showed that none of them had the 

kind of income that would permit 

such generous contributions. 

In the previous year Joe had 
cleaned up in the stock market. 
He had invested some $60,000 in 
the market and made a killing 
that netted about $42,000, which he 
failed to report to Wisconsin tax 
authorities. Where he got the 
money for the investment has not 
been explained. The Milwaukee 
Journal reported in July 1947 that 
in the three years previous to 1943 
his total income amounted to 
$24,024. 

When confronted by state tax 
authorities with his “oversight,” 
Joe displayed the brass for which 
he has since become famous. He 
pleaded that he didn’t have to re- 
port and pay because he was not 
a resident of Wisconsin. This caused 
the conservative and highly re- 
spectable Milwaukee Journal io 
comment as follows in an editorial: 

“In the year he made his mar- 
ket killing McCarthy took it on 
himself to choose that he was not 
a resident of this state although 
he had spent his life here, voted 
here, attended Wisconsin schools 
and entered military service here. 
He disavowed residence, even 
though he still held the judge- 
ship of the 10th circuit. He dis- 
avowed residence even though 
he was planning then to run for 
the United States Senate in the 
1944 Republican primary. Lastly, 
he seems, willy-nilly, to have 
picked 1943 to be 2 non-resident 
although he was also out of the 
state and the country a large 
part of both 1942 and 1944. In 
those years, when there was no 
sudden surge of income from 
market dealings, he did file a 
Wisconsin income tax return.” 

He finally paid up in July, 1947. 
His payment to the state amounted 
to $2,677. At the same time he 





OWEN LATTIMORE 
Victim or Fellow Traveler? 


transferred from a Milwaukee cir- 
cuit and Judge McCarthy signed 
the decree two days dfter filing. 
The plaintiff was represented { 
the law firm of Kersten and Mc- 
Kinnon, both prominent supporters 
of McCarthy’s senatoria] ambitior 
McKinnon was 13 


y 
A 


listed as a contri b- 
utor to the campaign. 

The Roberts vs. Roberts case was 
also transferred frorn Milwaukee 


and the decree signed in tw< 
t 
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“The Journal beliewes that 
Judge McCarthy. whese burning 
ambition fer political advance- 
ment is accompanied by an as- 


tonishing disregard for things 
ethical and traditional. is doing 
serious injury to the judiciary 
of this state,” he coer said. 
=AR LY IN 1949, a a Wi isconsin cit- 


ieCarthy’s violations 


ronoht 





ot the ethical “ode to the atten tie 
of the Wisconsin State Board of Bar 
( jissioners. The Commission- 


ers, after careful study, brought 
action before the Supreme Court 
that McCarthy be disci- 
1. The complaint of the board, 
made up principally of conserva- 
tive Republicans, said: 

“It is difficult to conceive of 
any conduct upon the part of a 
presiding judge which would bring 
judges and courts into greater dis- 
repute and contempt than the con- 
duct of the defendant [McCarthy]. 
He, as officer of the court, know- 
ingly and willfully, placed the 
gratifi cation of his personal ambi- 
tion above the interests of the pub- 
lic nel the rights of litigants. The 
defendant chose to defy the 
rules of ethical conduct prescribed 
by the constitution, the laws of the 





state of Wisconsin, and the mem- 
bers of the profession, in order to 
attain a selfish personal advantage. 
The cratification of his ambition 
SCannrn , ] ) slaw 
as in defiance of the declared 
public policv and laws of the state 
~ 9 
Oj sc sin 
—_ M } 4}. 
J court agreeaq witn the 


charges made against McCarthy by 
Lhe ard and said so: 

“Under the facts of this case 
we can reach no other conclusion 
t the defendant by ac 
end holding the office of 
States Senator during the 
which he was elected 
circuit judge did so in violation 
ol the terms of the constitution 
and l=ws of the state of Wiscon- 
im «nd in so doing violated his 
oaih es a circuit judge and as an 
aiiorney at law.” ss 
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By ANATOLE SHUB 





ALGER HISS 
How Many Others? 


ALL THESE THINGS have com- 
bined to send Joe’s political stock 
into a nose-dive back home. His 
crusade against communism is a 
frantic attempt to restore his in- 
fluence to its former level. He began 
it weeks before his attacks on the 
State Department. He came back 
to Wisconsin and attacked William 
T. Evjue, publisher of the Madison 
“pro-Commu- 
nist.” Evjue has been responsible 


Capital Times as a 
for uncovering most of Joe derelic- 
tions 

Little things like Evjue’s hard- 
slugging crusade against Wisconsin 
Communists through the years 

1ean nothing to Joe 

He operates on a very cynical 
theory of politics and has often ex- 
plained it to his friends. He believes 
that any publicity is good publicity; 
that the only thing the voters re- 
member is the name they see in the 


} lise . ) ey ] s 
headlines. He believes that if you 


can sell cigarettes, tootnpasie and 
beer that way, vou can sell politi- 
clans. 

Ii the attack on the State Depart- 


ment proves nothing else, it will be 
an interesting test of Joe’s political 
faith when he comes up in 1952. 


elp Confuse Liberals — 


the charges against Owen Lattimore,, John Service, John Carter Vincent, 
Haldore Hanson, Esther Brunauer and the rest as they were of Whittaker Chambers’ original allega- 
tions against Alger Hiss, Lee Pressman, Nathan Witt, Harry White, et al. And their confusion is but- 
tressed by three huge misconceptions which McCarthy and his ilk—who lack a real understanding of commu- 


squared accounts with the federal 
government which had: been insist- 
ing that he also live up to-his obli- 
gations as a U.S. citizen. 


IBERALS today are as skeptical] of 





te ‘k “« is notes nac n attempt to 4 : : : ; 7 
an hr hag ae Re SP ng yliss’s treachery? Or that Great Britain it—-to teach in a private college or 
THE POLITICAL MORALITY . ' ; is better off for having caught up with write for a private newspaper. But the 
of McCarthy was revealed in the 1, That sympathy for an economic Klaus Fuchs too late? Small-time op- Court of Appeals has confirmed quite 


1946 campaign when he refused to dogma called communism is a saliva erators like Judith Coplon can become wisely the President’s right to dis- 


resign from the bench while run- test for “security risks. key links in the Soviet network, but charge anyone from government serv- 
ning for the Senate, despite the fact Henry Wallace doesn’t want agricul- the damage done by an Alger Hiss is ice for reasons of doubtful loyalty. 
: : t 0 z t his close ad- re serious fering jocu- 
that the constitution of the state Moni ags te ogg el Mis: Ec more a ae the anges of doc - As long as the Administration favors 
a . £0 cn : erence alinist internat: a ments. he Morgenthau an, which 
clear ly prohibits a state judge from k h d “security risk.” . Tes ; 2 housing and civil rights, no one would 
line makes him a ba securivy 1s) Harry White helped prepare, did great 


~ <j J i i i ' . . , 
ae en See Harlow Shapley probably couldn't tel harm to American prestige in Ger- argue that Senator McCarthy’s real 


sas : 2 
a_clear prosrrees _ — 30 you what a kulak is, but that doesn’ many. And the results of the Yalta Con- estate lobby friends have a “right” to 
of the code of judicial ethics of prevent him from screaming “peace” ference — where Hiss assisted Roose- advisé the Housing Expediter or that 
the American Bar Association. The while rubbing elbows with MVD velt and Stettinius—were more impor- John Rankin’s Ku Klux buddies have 
wisdom of these proscriptions was agents. Not love for “communism as tant for Stalin than the “pumpkin a “right” to make policy in the Justice 


Department. In the global fight for 
freedom to which this nation is com- 


an abstraction,” but sympathy for the 
foreign policy of the Soviet Union and 


papers.” 
pers. 


3. That everybody who hasn't played 


never better illustrated than in the 
McCarthy campaign. 


During the campaign it was its sworn allies—ain or out of power— solitaire with Eugene Dennis “has a mitted, no one opposed to that fight 
discovered that Judge McCarthy is the acid test pe cold war = not right” to a government job. has any right to a policy-forming job. J 
was making his court a mill for eae et ee covey snag As long as the United States is en- Loss of government employment is 
“quickie,” out-of-circuit . divorces aa ™ Street em tee yade sg = gage d in “total diplomacy against neither a ine ‘nor a prison sentence 

+4 . : . e worldwide forces of Soviet im- Soviet imperialism, it must be ex nor a public disgrace. If it is dangerous 
for political friends and their cli- perialism. tremely careful in extending its privi- to discharge a confused liberal as a 
ents. The cases =e transferred 2. That a few suspected Communisis lege of employment. Anyone who be- Communist sympathizer (so far all 
from other courts into that pre- can’t do as much damege to ihe na- lieves the path to salvation leads such cases have been only hypothetical), 
sided over by McCarthy, the di- tional security as “Red-scares.”’ through Stalin (or Mao Tse-tung or it is criminal negligence to stake the 
vorces granted two or three days Who would care to contend that Ho Chi-minh or Tito) has the perfect fate of millions of free people on the 
after the complaints were filed. President Truman’s loyalty program right to stand up and say so. He also doubtful sympathies of a few other- 

The Kordas vs. Kordas case was has hurt the nation more than Alger has the right—if he can get away with wise pleasant diplomats. 
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Heard on the Left 


rq. HE NEW YORK TIMES, which is facing a strike among its 
i tebe Guild employees, rejected a paid advertisement from 
the union which sought to present the facts of the dispute to 
7:mes readers. Times attorney Louis Loeb wrote a formal letter 
whch advised the Guild that “at no time will we accept any adver- 
t sing on this.” 7imes advertising columns in the past have frequently 
been open to management and labor groups during industrial disputes. 


Australia will not officially ban the Communist party but will 
refuse to ailow unions with CP officials to be registered as unions. 
Wuh the current labor shortage down under, this step will prove 
ineffective. 


For his recent birthday party, the science editors of the New York 
Times, Messrs. Kaempffert and Laurence, presented Dr. Albert 
Einstein with a beautiful cake by the St. Regis chef the top layer of 
which had, in sugar icing, the most famous Einstein formulas and 
equations. 


The Israeli Federation of Labor will leave the Communist World 
Federation of Trade Unions next month but will remain “neutral”: 
in other words, will not join the International Confederation of Trade 
Unions. (In the April issue of Foreign Affairs, David Dubinsky. 
writing about the ICFTU, says: “No organization dedicated to the 
struggle for human rights and socia] justice can be above the battle 
when freedom and peace are so gravely endangered.”’) 


John L. Lewis is expected to visit Wales this summer. probably 
July, to do some speech-making. Will Lawther will be a platform 
companion. 


Louis Dolivet, editor of United Nations World, who last migrated 
from France, has been refused U. S. citizenship after many hearings 
before the immigration authorities. 


State Department spokesmen have asked, informally, that anti- 
Tito Yugoslavs please shut up for the duration. 


Douglas Edwards, the new CBS Reviews the Pressman (taking 
Don Hollenbeck’s place), did a murderous job on the Daily Compass 
recently for a series of revolting articles on the City Morgue, parts 
of which, said Edwards, “won't bear repeating at dinner time.” He 
continued: “One wonders what the Compass was trying to do—enter- 
tain its readers, warn them of what may happen if they die under 
mysterious circumstances, or perhaps just make neurotics of them so 
they will send in their problems to the psychologist who gives advice 
to troubled people in the back pages of the newspapers. Perhaps we 

ve it all wrong. Perhaps the Compass just has a premonition.” 


Assistant Secretary of Labor Ralph Wright is now in the Middle 
East attending a strategy conference of all economic councillors and 


labor attaches in Cairo. 


The next issue of the Reporter will carry the first real biographi- 
cal piece on Harry Van Arsdale, Jr.. embattled business manager of 
Local 3, International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers Union. It 
was written by Charles Yale Harrison, a New Leader alumnus. By 
the way. there is no mystery attached to the Herbert Harris assign- 
ment on the magazine. 


A former Russian diplomat, who broke with the Soviets several 
years ago, has become so unhappy (he’s jobless, his wife is sick) that 
he’s thinking about returning to the Soviet Union. 


Robert Benjamin of the Ernest Angell law firm has taken over 
the Alger Hiss appeal. 


Harry W. Flannery, onetime CBS Berlin correspondent who 
authored Last Train Out of Berlin, is going to be a radio commen- 
tator again on a general news program on the West Coast, the cost 
to be underwritten by various unions. It is a build-up for a primary 
fight against a T-H Republican Congressman. Roy Brewer and the 
Hollywood Film Council see in Flannery a possible Congressional 
voice for the movie unions. 


A certain labor columnist whose initials are Victor Riesel re- 
cently got a tip that the French warship, Dixmude, would be leaving 
soon loaded with war equipment under the Mutual Aid Defense Pact. 
He inquired for confirmation at an official agency, was told it was a 
big, whopping MILITARY secret and was asked please, forget it; it’s 
highly classified. Of course, the next day, the story was in the papers 
with pictures yet 


* 


The Wall Street Journal, in response to a protest from the British 
Embassy, has “corrected” its bowdlerization of the Allan Flanders 
articles. “How Much Is British Labor Controlled?,” which it pub- 


lished on March 8. 
The Whip. 
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By A. C. SEDGWICK 


ATHENS. 


. WING TO the systematic 
devastation of Greece, the 
decimation and debilitation 

of her people, and the destruction 
of her economy through four inva- 
sions and protracted enemy occu- 
pation, as well as disturbances in 
the wake of war...” 

Thus began a letter. Thus began 
the Truman Doctrine. 

Dated March 3, 1947, the letter 
reflected pathos and dejection. It 
was signed by Prime Minister 
Demitrius Maximos and Foreign 
Minister Constantine Tsaldaris. It 
was addressed to the President of 
the United States. The answer 
saved Greece. So far, anyway. 

The fortunes of this wartorn 
country were then at their lowest 
ebb. Beset by communism, it pos- 
sessed neither money nor strength 
to fight an effective struggle for 
survival. Rebels trained on foreign 
soil, with bases across Greece’s 
northern borders, were making in- 
cursions into Greek territory. The 
Greek Liaison, headed by Alex- 
ander Kyrou, had all the facts 
about these invasionary expedi- 
tions—facts now taken for granted 
by the United Nations; but at the 
same time, in Salonika, where the 
UN mission held meetings, incre- 
dulity reigned supreme in the sup- 
posedly impartial secretariat of the 
UN Commission of Inquiry. Stan- 
ley Ryan, the Commissions’ press 
officer, and Gustav Gottesman, its 
principal deputy secretary, were 
among several who were swayed 
by communism and determined to 
impair the credit of the Greek 
cause. 

Meanwhile British funds, gener- 
ously granted to sustain Greece, 
were utterly exhausted: The in- 
fluential position which Britain had 
traditionally held in the Near and 
Middle East was assumed, with all 
its weight of responsibility, by the 
United States. 

The Greek Government’s historic 
letter was more than a manifesto 
of woe. It was a frank warning 
that Greece, as a bastion against 
communism, would crumble unless 
effective and early aid were forth- 
coming. It has been the express 
purpose of the Truman Doctrine 
to save that bastion, to counteract 
the attrition of Greece, day after 
day, under vigilant guidance. 


THE COMMUNISTS possess 
many means of eliminating road- 
blocks in their path—methods of 
eradicating Greece that have sev- 
eral times come within a hairs- 
breadth of realization. Generally, 
Greeks understand these methods. 
Americans are just beginning to 
know something about them, and 
to become aware of what cunning 
propaganda can accomplish. 

Greece today, on the Cominform’s 
doorstep, is the Greece of yesterday 
plus avoidable mistakes. 

The first of these was that of 
George II, who made the fatal mis- 
take of perpetuating the unpopular 
Metaxas regime after the Greek 
victories over Mussolini, and in- 
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deed after Metaxas’ death. This 
blunder still pays dividends to the 
Communists. 

But soon afterward, within occu- 
pied Greece there was discernible 
a change in the people's estimates 
of government. Metaxas, hateful 
as was his Rome-Berlin copycat 
tyranny, had imposed that tyranny 
to keep Greece free. But now a 
new tyranny was gaining ground, 
under Communist influence, for 
the purpose of enslaving Greece by 
bringing it into the Soviet orbit. 
“Monarcho-Fascists” knew this. 

The writer first heard the now 
common smear, “Monarcho-Fas- 
cist,’ from Theodore Doganis, a 
radio disseminator of Allied propa- 
ganda in Jerusalem, as early as the 
fall of 1941. Mr. Doganis was on 
the British payroll as a radio com- 
mentator. His use of the Marxian 
dialectic, plus his constant exhorta- 
tions to the “Left” to kill the 
“Right,” made some Greeks who 
wanted neither tyranny, suspicious. 
At last a desultory inquiry was 
held. But the British authorities 
found Mr. Doganis to be “only a 
liberal.’ The complaining Greeks 
had spoken out of turn. It was only 
later, in London, that Mr. Doganis 
admitted his relations with Greek 
Communism — through the Daily 
Worker. 


THE DOGANIS case is apposite. 
For British propaganda in the 
Middle East, refusing to recognize 
communism’s real designs, went 
on encouraging it to assume power. 
Responsible Greek Army officers, 
older men, in many cases bitter 
opponents of the Metaxas regime, 
and Republican by persuasion, 
were regarded with suspicion by 
the British. The reason was simple: 
these officers were hostile to the 
EAM (Peoples Liberation Front) 
and the ELAS, its fighting arm. 
Both organizations were posing as 
“liberal” and “democratic.” Both 
had been carefully organized, how- 
ever, by the KKE (Communist 
party of Greece) as indéed the 
KKE admitted in 1945. 

Many Gretks who reported so- 
berly, and sometimes heavy-heart- 
edly, that Greeks were swinging 
toward monarchy as the only 
apparent means of keeping the 
country out of Russian hands, were 
glibly classed as “reactionaries.” 
The term, “Monarcho-Fascis:,” had 
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LTHOUGH GREECE’S THREE CE 
polled a majority of the votes in the 
leader Sophocles Venizelos has fe 

which will lean heavily for support upo: 
effect, repudiates the agreement reportec 
George Papandreou’s Democratic Sociali: 


That such complicated situations are 
dramatically illustrated by A. C. Sedgwick 
= with one of the most informative articles or 


A. C. Sedgwick is, of course, the emine: 
correspondent who has been covering Gree 
1940. A Harvard grad, and former Assoc 
Mr. Sedgwick reported the 1940-41 Greek- 
later accompanied the famed British Eight 
paign, and followed the Allies in the Ita 
World War II. In 1945 he published a bo 
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t Up to Date ... . BY A.C. Sedgwick 


TUTTI 


THREE CENTER PARTIES together 
e votes in the March 5 elections, Liberal 
izelos has formed a one-party cabinet 
support upon the Right and which, in 
nent reportedly arrived at earlier with 
atic Socialists and Nicholas Plastiras’ 


ituations are not untypical of Greece is 
-C. Sedgwick. who presents us this week 
ive articles on that nation which we have 


se, the eminent New York Times foreign 
sovering Greece and the Near East since 
former Associated Press correspondent, 
940-41 Greek-Italian war for the 7imes, 
British Eighth Army on its desert cam- 
2s in the Italian anc French phases of 
iblished a book on Greece, 7J'ell Sparia. 
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gained currency. The “Monarcho- 
Fascists” were herded into deten- 
tion camps. 

Witnesses straight from Greece, 
including British officers, pleaded 
with the Middle East policy- 
makers: “Stop giving arms and 
sold to EAM-ELAS. They are not 
interested in fighting Italy or Ger- 
many. They are preparing for the 
big struggle to come — between 
communism and Western democ- 
racy.” These witnesses encountered 
deafness or indifference. Requests 
for aid for the National Resistance 
Movement headed by General Na- 
poleon Zervas were put down to 
Rightist predilection. While fight- 
ing the Italians and the Germans, 
Zervas was repeatedly attacked by 
ELAS. Somehow, the treachery 
Was excused. 


AND WHAT WERE the fruits 
f this policy of coddling commu- 
nism? The weakening of those na- 
tional forces which were demand- 
ing a free Greece, the consequent 
mutiny of the Hellenic fleet in 
Alexandria and of the Greek bri- 
Jades in the desert, the challenging 
f the Greek Government in Cairo, 
and the spread of the illusion in 
luped liberal minds that the issue 
was simple. On the one hand, the 
latter reasoned, you had the forces 
if reaction, of “Monarcho-Fascism,” 
f collaboration with the Italians 
and Germans; on the other, the 
“progressive forces of democracy,” 
of “republicanism,” and of the pure 
in heart. The greater part of the 
Greek armed forces—which had not 
rebelled on Communist instructions 
were automatically put down as 
‘Monarcho-Fascist.” 

American propaganda agencies 
not only fell for this line estab- 
ished by Britain, but developed it 
further. This was after the British 
had learned their lesson—that is, 
ifter thousands of British troops 
1ad been killed in December, 1944, 
in Athens, while fighting street-by- 
treet to liberate the capital from 
the very Communist elements that 
British policy had recently sus- 
tained. 

The issue as generally reported 
by American correspondents was, 
again, that on one side were the 
“anti-fascists” and “liberals,” and 
yn the other, the “Monarcho-Fas- 
cists,” “collaborators,” and also, this 
time, the British. With few excep- 
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tions, British correspondents sided 
with their U.S. colleagues. Few 
British or American correspondents 
of the “Greek civil war,” however, 
had ever been to Greece previously. 
World War II was still raging. The 
best reportorial talent was still 
employed in the crucial operational 
theaters in Europe and the Far 
East. The Western public there- 
fore got a bum steer which, to this 
day, has not been corrected. 


“The British want to put the King 
back. The ‘democrats’ don’t want 
him back. Hence the bloodshed. 
And, crowning horror: Britain is 
using U.S. tanks.” That was the 
childish reasoning. Why introduce 
complications like the murder of 
nearly 60,000 Athenians, mostly 
workers, because they refused to 
comply with Communist orders? 
Or the forced march of thousands 
more hostages? Or the mass deaths 
from execution, starvation and cold 
on the roads leading to the North? 


A YEAR EARLIER. at the time 
of the Teheran Conference, Winston 
Churchill (then passing through 
Cairo) called on King George, II 
of the Hellenes and told him that 
His Britannic Majesty’s Govern- 
ment would not support his re- 
turn to Athens after liberation un- 
til there had been a plebiscite. 
But President Roosevelt, visiting 
George II after Churchill, advised 
him “to get on your white horse 
and ride into Athens.” In conse- 
quence, the King remained non- 
committal on the British recom- 
mendation for several months. 

When the tiny British liberation 
forces arrived in Greece, their in- 
tention was not to put the King 
back — as falsely claimed — but to 
establish order in which the prom- 
ised plebiscite could ve held. They 
were opposed by the KKE-EAM- 
ELAS. The bloody struggle that 
followed might never have occurred 
had Washington then stated its po- 
sition clearly. Repeatedly, U.S. Am- 
bassador Lincoln MacVeagh, dis- 
patched to the State Department 
sober and correct appraisals of the 
Greek situation. No notice was 
taken of them, or of any of the 
simple recommendations he made 
which might have prevented inter- 
necine strife, or quickly halted it. 
The main talking point of the KKE- 
EAM-ELAS was: “The Americans 


as well as the Russians are on our 
side.” 

American confusion and misun- 
derstanding continued to accom- 
modate the Cominform. Greece, 
coveted by Russia, was now the 
main Mediterranean trysting-place 
tor the world’s fellow-travelers, 
and a stage for romantic ideological 
pantoi.ime. 
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THE VARKIZA AGREEMENT. 
signed in February, 1945, brought 
the “civil war” to an end. ELAS 
agreed to hand over its arms, but 
turned in only its antiquated arms 
and hid the rest for the “third 
round” to come. ELAS effectives 
crossed the northern borders to 
form the nucleus of a rebel force 
called the army of “Free Greece.” 
Red terror continued in the prov- 
inces, 

Elections took place in March, 
1946, under the supervision of an 
Allied mission boycotted by the 
Russians. The Greek Communist 
front, under orders, abstained from 
voting. The mission found the elec- 
tions fair, and by use of sampling 
methods assessed the political ab- 
stentionists at 9.3 per cent. But the 
Communists, holding, as always, 
that they were in the great ma- 
jority, turned savagely on the mis- 
sion and denounced the elections 
as “rigged.” The fiction of “rigging” 
became widely accepted. 

When the first results of the 
March 5, 1950, elections indicated 
a striking Communist success, it 
became fashionable to assert that 
the polling was fairly conducted, 
as indeed it had been. Later re- 
turns showed a sadly curtailed 
strength. Behold, it came to just 
about 9.3 per cent! What turn the 
Communist argument will take 
now remains to be seen. It is pre- 
dictable. 

A national plebiscite in Septem- 
ber, 1946, also under international 
supervision, showed roughly 70 per 
cent in favor of the monarchy. 
That, too, was a fraud, said the 
Communists. The following April 
King George died, and with him 
the old conception of a “crowned 
democracy,” and ancient mistrust. 
The unstinting loyalty and affec- 
tion since shown by the great ma- 
jority of Greeks toward their new 
king, Paul I, and his queen, Fred- 
erika, has been supremely dis- 
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comforting to the Communists. 
The “Monarcho” prong of the 
“Monarcho-Fascism” thrust was too 
valuable to be put aside. Best 
polish it up. Stabs at royal repu- 
tations, whispered libels about the 
German-born Queen’s alleged Nazi 
affiliations, and all sorts of under- 
handed insinuations have become 
staple features of Communist 
propaganda. 
1 ae oe 

THE OBJECTIVE of Communist 
propaganda in Greece is to impair 
and finally destroy American in- 
terest in that nation. For the 
Kremlin knows that, once Amer- 
ican interest vanishes, or is sufli- 
ciently vitiated, the frontiers be- 
tween Greece and the Soviet satel- 
lites will disappear. 


Russian-trained rebels started 
crossing the northern borders as 
early as August, 1945, to slaughter 
and pillage. Those few ‘““Monarcho- 
Fascists” who took note of this were 
additionally smeared as “scare- 
mongers.” Later, Soviet tactics 
changed. These same rebels became 
the much romanticized “Demo- 
cratic Army of Free Greece.” The 
mass murder and havoc wrought 
by this “Democratic Army” was set 
down as fiction, and all atrocities 
were attributed to the National 
Army, the “agents of American 
imperialism.” 

No sympathy of Communist or 
other manufacture, for the thou- 
sands killed and the hundreds of 
thousands rendered homeless and 
hopeless, was aroused anywhere 
but in “Monarcho-Fascist Greece.” 
Years went by before as much as 
a ripple of indignation appeared 
anywhere, except in “Monarcho- 
Fascist Greece,” for the 28,000 chil- 
lren abducted for the purpose of 
bringing them up as communists. 
When Communist agents — who 
happened also to be trade unionists 

were charged with treason and 
murder and tried by law and con- 
demned to death, the world was 
told that they had been shot for 
being trade unionists and the rest 
of their biographies was purposely 
forgotten. 

George Polk, CBS representative 
in Greece, was foully murdered in 
May, 1948. No sooner was his body 
recovered from Salonika harbor 
than the usual myth was spread, 
namely, that he had been done 
in by agents of the “Monarcho- 
Fascist” Government because he 
was going to “spill the truth about 
Tsaldaris.” A year later, when the 
truth finally came out before a 
Salonika court and Polk was proved 
to have been a victim of a pub- 
licity-stunt murder by Cominform 
agents, the real facts were at best 
haif-told, and American opinion 
has still not been set right. 

Greece, purposely maligned, me- 
thodically castigated, continues to 
be held suspect by all too many 
people in the West. If democratic 
forces don’t start to realize that 
they are breathing in carbon mon- 
ocide fumes from the engine of the 
mighty Soviet propaganda machine, 
then the day of democracy is done 
—not only in Greece. 
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Reviewed by LEWIS A. COSER 
, ey MOST BASIC INSIGHTS about nineteenth century liberalism 


we owe to socialist and conservative thinkers. 


And among the con- 


servatives, only a handful were free from what Whitehead calls the 


fallacy of 


misplaced concreteness, 


from thinking that institutions, 


ideas, mores which were suited to one historical context could, by being 
applied to a new historical situation, revive the old virtues. De Tocqueville 


was one of the few to avoid such pit- 
falls. He, the conservative, could write 


n his recollections: 


“I am tempted to believe that what we 
l nece ry institutions are often no 
f han institutions to which we 
vn i ustomed and that in 
tte f ) ( titution the field 
possibilitre much more extensive 
n their various so- 
é ) Lir 
classified 
( of 
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t tate 
é pon 1 ] 
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) the growth of a new 
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t i Toc ar ( from 
t beginning of the Revolution of 1848 
to the end of his ministry under Presi- 
nt Louis Bonaparte in October, 1849. 
Yet this period w as decisive in 


Tocqueville’s life as it was for the sub- 
sequent history of France. Only during 


this period did the author of Democ- 


cy in America become an active par- 
pant in political battle. These recol- 
ections prove that a participant 
Tocqueville never lost the lucidity that 
in “outside he had acquired over 

ny yea! He had |} me Foreign 
Minister of the French Republic yet he 
ould write I did not believe then, 


anv more than I do believe now, that 


the re blican form of government is 
t suited to the needs of France 
What I mean when I say the repub- 
n form of government, is the elective 
utive power . And yet I sincere- 

v wished to maintain the Republic...” 


TOCQUEVILLE SAW in the rela- 


tionship bet n t! lern State and 
ety the ucial question of political 

i sociological t The rational 
omination of the State over society, 


the undermining of the authority and 
veight of all 


tutions by the all-pervasive 


autonomous social insti- 


influence 
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Lewis A. Coser is teaching Social 
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of the central power, these were 
Tocqueville’s central concerns. “No 
wonder that it was hard for him to 


situate himself clearly in the pelitical 
spectrum of the day. The Radical Left, 
still dreaming of reenacting the Jacobin 
period of the French Revolution, re- 
pelled him, the centralism of the Leit 
was just as detrimental to the cause of 
liberty as the absolutism of the Right. 
The Socialism of a Louis Blanc or a 
Ledru-Rollin could only be repugnan 


to the conservative and the libertarian 


in Tocqueville; he was too much of a 
country squire to feel sympathy i 

the revolting proletarian masses f 
Paris and too much of a dem at not 
to perceive the dangers which inhered 
in the plebiscitarian “democracy” that 


brought Louis Bonaparte into power. 
He was too shrewd 
to feel anything but contempt for the 


; 


theatrical cneanctate ants and muacle- 





ail setialy io t. , tan 
headed ineffectualness of the Left, too 


much of a traditional gentleman to go 


along with the adventurers and ' under- 
orld characters that Louis Napoleon 
had gathered around himseil. 
-ven accepting office he remained in 
essence a skeptical onlooker, comment- 
ing amusedly on the reasons for th 
weakness of his own cabinet, con- 
vinced that at best he and his friends 
of the moderate center could tempo- 
rarily stall the deciine of the Republic. 
“And although there were so to speak 
no Republicans in France, I did not 
jiook upon the maintenance of the Re- 
public as absolutely impossible.” 


4nus 


Tocquevilie had already foreseen in 
Democracy in America many of the 
reasons why a Bonapartist regime must 
grow almost inevitably out ig 
century democracy: “E 


power courts and encourages the 


principles of equality tor equality 
singularly facilitates, extends anc - 
ir€é ne fluer € € ent i ft 
I the midst ¢ t democr en 
thi 1848 + uld tr ] y 
€ k we had retained 7 + 
OT ft N one € 1OS/N£ Iné€ tas 
fe t. Under these onditior at 
ould a Preside elected by the people 
be othe than a pretence to the 
—Ir¢ 
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Straddling the Cold War Fence 


AN ESSAY FOR OURTIMES. By & 


hes. Knopf. 196 pp. $2.7 


mugrnes ia 


Reviewed by LOUIS JAY HERMAN 


HE BESETTING FAULT of thisi 


politico-philisophical survey 


curious inability to take a cecisi 
to follow any Jine of thought through to its logi 


who is an assistant professor of hist« 
late Chief Justice of the Supreme 
tarianism of Moscow. He is repelled 
by an uncouth, politically 
America suddenly propelled from isola- 
tionism into a position of leadership in 
a world whose motive forces it bu 
dimly comprehends. Finally, he is dis- 
satisfied with a democratic socialism 
which is either, as on the Continent, 
too ineffectual to take power, or, as in 
Great Britain, too uninspirational when 
in power to capture the imagination of 
the peoples of the world. At the same 
time, his rejection of all three is tem- 
pered by so many reservations that his 
has the virtue neither of ring- 
ing affirmation nor of forthright nega- 
tion. It culminates, as a result, in a 
plan of political action remarkable 
chiefly as a makeshift and a compro- 
mise. 
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AMERICA’S new-found internation- 
alism, the author fears, may be yielding 
increasingly to the influence of the “‘in- 
ternationalists of the Luce publica- 
who favor “a recognized Ameri- 
can hegemony won through the real- 
istic application of economic pressure.” 
“This sort of thinking,” he says, “nat- 
urally points toward interference — if 
only indirect—in the internal affairs of 
other nations.” Yet, he is quite prepared 
to concede the inescapable logic of 


tions,” 
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American leadership of the non-Com- 
munist world, and remarks: “If Ameri- 
can hegemony is a yoke, it is the 
lightest one that a dependent people 
has ever beem required to bear.” 

His attitude toward democratic so- 
cialism is equally ambivalent. “A dif- 


ferent emphasis in American foreign 
policy” during and since the war, he 


notes ruefully, “might have helped 
democratic socialism to a more favor- 
able competitive position.” One won- 
ders why it was worth the try, how- 
ever, when he comments later on Con- 
tinental Socialists’ “breadth of... un- 
der standing” combined with ‘“constitu- 
tional inability to translate their un- 
derstanding into action.” As for British 
m: “The spirit in which th 
ng out the slow read- 
justment of their society may inspire 
respect but not the sort of infectious 
enthusi oom that sets out to build new 
worlds.” 

Mr. Hughes pulls no punches in 
scribing Soviet Russia as “a 
bureaucratic, authoritarian regime, re- 
lying heavily on terrorist police meth- 
ods for suppressing actual or suspected 
opposition.” The next moment, how- 
ever, he is warming up the old chestnut 
that, “although the Soviet Union may 
not honor our values, it may cherish 
values of its own—some of which the 
West may lack—as its title to a place 
in oe roster of civilized societies. 

In the sense of personal participation 











aspects of social and 





“democratic” 
i 1 life the menace of a new and 
vastly more dangerous form of absolute 
domination than monarchical absolut- 
ism had ever been. Traditional autoc- 
racy had never succeeded in dominat- 
ing completely all intermediary insti- 
tutions of society. But in a rational- 
ized and centralized political order, 
with the growth of technical and: eco- 
nomic rationality, the drift toward 
unified and standardized regulation of 
man’s entire life became almost in- 
evitable. If this process of centraliza- 
tion has gone far enough, thought 
Tocqueville, the time for the new dic- 
tator has come: “I am convinced that 
ort of merging between the attitudes 

the clerk and the soldier will take 
place. The administrative system will 
f the mil rit and 
the military some of the civilian spirit. 


he result will be 


ke on some o 


itary spi 
military govern- 


nent, regular, clear, precise and ab- 


lute. The people will take on the 
ance of an army and society of 

tal barracks.” 
Perhaps only a generation which has 


ost its dreams and which has watched 
ith horrer the total apotheosis of 
nass-democratie society in the total 
of the individual, 
rstand Tocqueville’s pi 


can begin 


estruction 
i ‘ophetic 
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ntly have a more positive conscious- 
ss of seli-fulfillment than a com- 


Western society. 
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HAVING THUS canceled out every af- 
lative with a negative and straddled 
very political fence, the author at last 
s forward with a prescription for 
the future which is a masterpiece of 
sation, to wit: “peaceful co- 
of the Communist and non- 
Communist worlds. It is not, to be sure, 
the “peaceful co-existence” of Malenkov 
of Wallace. He expressly disavows 
the Wallace “policy of appeasement 
[which] represents little more 
than an act of faith in the intentions 
of the opposing party to reciprocate in 
kind.” It is rather the “co-existence” 
of two powers which are, “for the 
present at least, not prepared to close 
with each other in a struggle for life 
death.” How we are to retain an 
nitiative which will prevent the 
Kremlin from choosing the time and 
‘ircumstances of the eventual trial of 
strength. if it comes, Mr. Hughes does 
not trouble to say. 


tergiver 
xistence” 


Yet, one suspects that even he is not 
‘epared to dignify temporizing and 
fiight from responsibility with the name 
f a constructive foreign policy, when 
observes limply at the end of his 





‘Surely, have arrived at a 


doctrine of co- 


then, we 
position —a 
existence in which neither side believes 
deep sincerity. It is indeed 
feeble reed to lean on — but it is the 
only one there is. For the present 
our best course is to cultivate intel- 
lectual honesty, a good temper, and a 
broad appreciation of the ultimate hu- 
manistic goals that unite and transcend 
the competing ideologies of our era.” 
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NEW WORLD LITERATURE. Tradition and Revolt in Latin America. 
By Arturo Torres Rioseco. University of California Press. 250 pp. $3.75. 


Reviewed by RAMON SENDER 


RITICISM is the poorest literary genre in the Spanish speaking world. 
This does not mean that there is no occasional literary criticism. 
Mest of the reviews are devoted to kindly divagation with an abuse 


of pompous adjectives: “admirable,” “absorbing,” “unforgettable, 


yy 6 


power- 


ful,” “exquisite,” “sublime,” “genial.” Others prefer the mythical: “Adamic,” 


, 


“Promethean,” “Dionysian,’ 
why a book is absorbing or Promethen 
and it does not take us long to see 
that those judgments are emotional re- 
actions and depend more on group 
politics and vested interests than on 
the value of the work itself. The thing 
is quite sordid, but so it is, and not 
only in the Spanish American countries. 

One would expect the virtues of re- 
sponsibility and critical rigor to be 
more plentiful among professors, but 
when they do exist they usually appear 
bereft of imagination. The i 
the creative man are almost always twé 


scholar and 


distinct and divorced individuals, and 


it would not be so bad if the scholar 


h 


always had his filing cards and his em- 
piricism in order. A Spanish professor, 
author of a recently published “History 


of Literature,” speaks of style with that 
according’ 


disorientation 
“a penny” is intolerable 


provincial 
which writing 
vulgarity, since one should write “th 
hundredth shining and 
of the Washingtonian monetary unit.” 


I do not 


coppery par 








exaggerate. It is a dé 





“Pandean,” etc., but almost no one explains 





Rarely does an inspired scholar ap- 
pear. From Menendez Pelayo, who died 
in 1912, until today, we would hardly 
mention any and that is why we still 
have no satisfactory criticism of the 
work of Valle Inclan, nor of Unamuno 
or Antonio Machado. In Spanish speak- 
ing America, from Andrés Bello until 
today, they have had Rodé—although 
he is too rhetorical and “eloquent’”— 
and today they have Alfonso Reyes : 





Torres Rioseco Among the latter's 
works his study of Ruben Dario is the 
be 2 have in Spanish letters. The 
k with which we are now concerned 
W also be remembered as one of 2 
} iL h “Feyr seeauve 
L . Aw DIL AL DOA y 3 
* * Sd 
IN NEW WORLD ([TERATURE 
Torres Rioseco offers a complete and 
minutely detatled and nuanced pano- 
rama of the letters of yesterday and 
S America and Brazil 


The simpli 


uty of means with wauichn 


Latin American Literary Criticism 


others is surprising, as he shows what 
unites them, or separates each of the 
European or Hispanic American cur- 
rents of yesterday and of today. The 
study of relative affinities in modern 
literature is one of the most delicate 
and arduous—because of the lack of 
historical perspective—and it is pre- 
cisely here that Torres Rioseco -re- 
veals his greatest accomplishment. Re- 
liability of information, often first hand, 
and luminousness of analysis make of 
this book a unique document on the 
subject for today. The creative attitude 
and acuteness of interpretation pre- 
dominate over mere erudition in this 
book. 

There is one point on which I differ 
with Torres Rioseco: his overesteem 
for French influence. Not because I 
would deny that influence but because 
before that phenomenon the critic loses 
his reserve and analytical aptitude and 
applies himself to singing its praises 
olir I admire the French in French 


letters, like Torres Rioseco himself, but 






AL 


there are many Latin American author: 
in whom that influence does not exist 
and others in whom it is only a super- 


ficial “tic” which harms rather than 
favors them. Herrera y Reissig’s ‘‘verb- 
alis was prodigiously convincing in 
Mallarme. In the Uruguayan poet it is 
an affectation that frequently belies it- 
self. Paul Valéry—whom no one imi- 
tat 
than poets in Latin America. 





.5 in France—has made more victims 
No one 





many of the discoveries of the French 
19th century had already been attained 
by Spanish poetry. The Sevillan Her- 
rera has that intellectual voluptuous- 
ness for words in themselves. A part 
of Verlaine’s lyricism is to be found in 
the songs disseminated in the seven- 
teenth century theatre—especially Lope 
de Vega, from whom Lorca has taken 
so much. Baudelaire knew very well 
the value of the symbolist modernity 
of Gongora. And San Juan de la Cruz? 
And still earlier, Garcilaso? And the 
marvels of lustiness and fragrance and 
the lyrical finds of the mediaeval can- 
cioneros? 

Rioseco also forgets that the style of 
romanticism—the soul of romantic ac- 


tion in the theatre and poetry—was 
given by the Spanish Middle Ages and 
that more myths have come from 
Spanish letters than from any other 


modern literature: the Cid, Don Juan, 
Don Quixote, Le Celestina, Segismund 


the generic types af picaros, | 

" + ] . + Ly ) 
conquisiadores, et rie€ il Lt 
that the ost unive ! 
France felt a reverent ac ition 
Spanish literature, fr Montaigne 
Corneille to Stendhal and Hugo. The 
slips of memory limit the horizons 

e . > . ‘ ‘ + 

Torres Rioseco. In spite of then 
book offers one of the best examples 
of critical analysis—and of correlativity, 
as Eliot would say—of our time. But 
as a dispassionate and just human 


for instance. we prefet attitude 


spectacle at times. : ; ee ‘3 doubts the superiority of the indigenous Alfonso Reves, who rt phy 
he penetrates, analyzes and defines tne Lopez Velarde over the other con- stature is no cbstacle ls contem- 
; * work of poets as diverse as Marti, temporary Mexicans touched by French plating modern literature astride th 
Ramon Sender's latest novel is Lépez Velarde, Valencia, Herrera 5 symbolism. Pyrenees, with one foot in France a: 
Jae Synere. a Reissig, César Vallejo and so many Furthermore, the author forgets that the other in Spain. 
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RTRAIT. By L. Coit 


Margaret 


Reviewed by WILSON M. HOW/ELL 


NHE PROTECTION of minority 


Ican aemocratic thougnt 








ciple that majority 








th< tenet tnat there must pe some 
senters. The liberals of the eighteer 
that the ution could be found 

Writte nstitut peciiying i 

the i ONnSIDLItles Ol governn 

the areas where government: ) 

( not/to extend. This fait 
constitution as a panacea was 





shaken in the twentieth century. when 
the efforts to change the traditions of 
a people by a document were 
Laws in themselves tend t 


easiuv 


frustrated. 


be meaningless. It is their enforce- 
ment, interpretation, and general ac- 


ceptance which counts. No minority is 
protected unless that group’s positi 
is accepted by the great mass of the 
people. 

this fact long 
before the German constitution of 1919 
recent Russian 
evident. Spokesman oi 
South, he saw how the grow- 
the North 


threatening to destroy the customs < 


Calhoun recognized 


and the constitutl 


made it the 
minority 


ing preponderance of 





the economy of the South. The Amer- 

ican Constitution offered no protection 

to him. 
The main Purpose of Miss Margaret 

Coit’s John C. 

Calhoun’s 

He 


career 


To what did he turn? 


Caihoun is to describe 
this problem. 
difficult because his 
troubled ‘middle 
period” of American history, the first 
half of the nineteenth century. i 
period witnessed the expansion of the 





solutions to 
task is most 


spanned the 








f a 
Wilson M. Howell is doing graduate 


work in History at New York Uni- 
versity. 
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3 | *3 many difficulties in Ar - 
cratic processes is the prin- 
revail; equally inherent is 
t vent @: tation of : 
: ineteent turies t! t 
U 14 State Pacitic xst, the 
| , 1 growing - 

t ) 1 } 19) miy 4 A 
t alism, and t zcce yt 
t lavery controversy. Concerning all 
these issues Calhoun played an im- 
portant, though shifting, role. He was 


‘ianally a strong nationalist, then a 
state rights advocate, and finally a sec- 
On the matter of the proper 


— 
ey) 
r 
J 
? 





int =tation of the Constitution, he 
first maintained that the document 
should not be scrutinized through the 
microscope of a logician, yet his later 
yea were spent in devising meta- 
physical theories concerning the origin 


onstitution 

shifts are not 
liscover. Was he an opportun- 
ist or a statesman? Perhaps a conclusive 
answer will never be given. The inner 
workings of the human mind are un- 


9103! 


vatlable to the historians. On the other 


and meaning of the 
The reasons for these 


seu + 
easy to 





hand, the unfavorable picture of Cal- 
hou common for many years after 
the Civil War, has been superseded 


Recent biographies of the man attest 
to this change. Careful and consci- 
entious monographs on the ante-bellum 
South have made a reinterpretation 
mandatory. 

. * * 

MISS COIT follows this general trend 
of giving Calhoun the benefit of the 
doubt. The biography is extremely 
well-written and entertaining, due to 


the author’s inclination to write ro- 
manticized fiction when the facts are 
not available. This tendency, coupled 


ynal 


with an incredible amount of pers« 


{ 


minutiae, reveals Calhoun in his human 
frailties, but leaves the importance of 
t somewhat blurred and con 
fused. Also unhistorical are the oc 
j nal analogies drawn between that 
period and the present era. It is doubt- 
fu that Calhoun was “one of the 
¢ cates of ‘One World’” 
t i D. Roosevelt in his plan 





L ‘rn economy was following 
footsteps of the South Carolinian. 
A more serious ¢ harge may be leveled 
the that 
Calhoun was genuine champion of 
rights. In the this 
may be true. He was concerned with 
the protection of South Carolina and 
the South from the growing political 
and economic power of the North. He 
did formulate theories which might 
protect minorities. His theory of nulli- 
fication would permit a state to nullify 
an act of Congress. and his doctrine of 
the concurrent majority would allow a 


at the main thesis of book 


abstract, 


section, such as the South, to veto an 
act of another section. The failure of 


South Carolina in 1833 in her contro- 
versy with President Andrew Jackson 
made the South see the futility of nulli- 
fication and the necessity for secession. 
The plan for a concurrent majority was 
never put into practice. 

If Calhoun was really worried about 
minority rights, why didn’t he address 
himself to the rehabilitation of the 
Negro, or, if that were impossible, at 
least to the plight of the farmers in 
the backcountry of South Carolina who 
were grossly under-represented in the 
state legislature? The answer may be 
found if one observes in Calhoun a 
tendency common in American history 
since the Revolutionary War—that of 
clothing economic aims in constitu- 
tional verbiage. 

These fine-spun theories of Calhoun 
fere concocted to protect the South 
against acts harmful to the vested 
interests of that section. This protec- 


outh 


tio! Dp} n ssar\ 
the ¢ eC ¢ . l seliing 
e { i 

protect 
Ci 
ta t t! l I 
the Nort} } r 
tariff t 
tion I 5 
Carol ! 
for t ( é 
in respect t 
Soil ex i 
lower Sou it 

\ fer 

Miss Coit doesn't t t eco! 
background of Calhoun philosophy. 
Economic analysis and readable hist 
rarely take the same path, and the 
value of this biograpl lies in its re 
ability. As such, the book is an 
cellent introducti« to t life of ¢ 
houn and a starting point f furth 
investigation on the } t of the reace 
As a scholarly contribution to the 
of the man, it is below the standa c 


other recent biographic 





Coming Soon 


Education 
by Albert 


George N. Shuster: 
of a Humanist 
Guerard. 


Boris Shub: Decision in Germany 
by Lucius Clay and Berlin 
Command by Frank Howley. 


Leslie A. Fiedler: The Crippled 
Giant by Milton Hindus. 


John Franklin Bardin: 
by Henry Green. 
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For the Joycean Neophyte 


JAMES JOYCE. His Way of Interpreting the Modern World. By W. Y. 
Tindal!. Twentieth Century Library—Scribner’s. 134 pp. $2.00. 


Reviewed by WALLACE MARKFIELD 


HERE IS an ambiguous quality about this little study of Joyce, per- 


haps best reflected in the author’s introduction. 


Professor Tindall 


attempts on one hand to cut away much of the critical underbrush 
which entangles the “common reader,” assuring him that there is little 
to be trightened of once he drops his initial hostility and recognizes that 


... We cannot join a book club or visit 
a lending library without encountering 
Joyce.” At the same time he seems fear- 
ful that somewhere along the way he 
Will lose this reader, and takes pains to 
with platitudes which 
serve to render modern literature a 
little less suspect. (‘An artist’s way of 
knowing, although different from a phi- 


ussuage him 


losopher’s, is of equal importance.” 
Fortunately, Professor Tindall drops 

the pose of the venerable academician 
‘iving us an informal talk at his fire- 


de. When he gets down to the heart 





~, 
Wallace Markfield writes for Par- 


tisan Review and Commentary. 
XY — 





of his task, his lucid, readable style en- 
ables him to clarify many points which 
must certainly have deterred the “aver- 
age” reader from attempting Joyce. He 
is capable of sound critical exegesis and 
occasionally permits himself one of 
those daring bouleversements which re- 
veal more than a score of minutely de- 
tailed Ph. D. texts. 
Thus, at the end of 
Daedalus is taken into the home of 
Leopold Bloom, Professor Tindall. re- 
mainly Kenneth Burke's 
“significant form,” 


Ulysses, when 


lying upon 


doctrine of percep- 


tively renders the intensity of the 


drama between the two protagonists, 


which is reconciled so beautifully 


- through the drinking of the cocoa. Yet, 


after illuminating this unexplored frag- 
ment, he evades the problems which 
might have given greater scope to his 
work. Tindall rebuffs Joyce, even as he 
embraces him, never quite sure of how 
to reconcile Joyce’s self-exile with the 
magnificent warmth in his approach to 
society and man. At best, he begs the 
question, stating equivocally that “...as 
he approached modern society and 
man, Joyce began to complicate his 
manner of writing as if to compensate 
for that approach.” 

He displays a tendency toward rigid 
categorization in his’ attempt, for 
example, to demonstrate Joyce’s con- 
ception of “ideal man” through the 
combination of Mrs. Bloom, Stephen 
and Leopold. Nor does he escape the 
more common errors of the psycho- 
analytic method, showing himself per- 
haps a little too much at home with 
the assurance of fixed terms that often 
cloak a vast body of ignorance. (“It can- 
not be denied that in Chamber Musie 
and Finnegans Wake Joyce seems de- 
Most men retain 


voted to urination. 


something infantile; and all men, the 
analysts assure us, are either anal or 
oral in character. But those of the anal 
type are better stylists.’’) 
Inadvertently, Professor Tindall seems 
to have spotted his own weakness most 
accurately when he informs us that 
“ ... Joyce had a queer mind. He was 
always seeking analogies.” That this 
joviality may lead to contradiction is 
evident when we are told that *...on 
the Freudian level, the acceptance of 
Bloom marks the resolution of Ste- 
phen’s Oedipus complex,” only to learn 
later that “ ... to be reconciled in the 
father, it is necessary to destroy him.” 
The basic fault of Professor Tindall’s 
informal method lies in the fact that 
really there is little method at all. His 
critical techniques are almost wholly 
derivative, and he is able to leap about 
from T. S. Eliot to Kenneth Bruke, 
from St. Augustine to Jonathan Swift 
with scarcely a pause for breath. But 
perhaps the fundamental purpose of the 
book will be accomplished if it serves 
as a sometimes refreshing, sometimes 
banal guide for the Joycean neophyte. 





PAVLOV. 


365 pp. 


A Biography. 
$6.00. 


Genius of the 


By B. P. Babkin. 


University of Chicago Press. 


Reviewed by CONWAY ZIRKLE 


Such a 


R whose has always had a few original, even brilliant, investigators, 


whose discoveries have greatly enriched world knowledge. 


scientist was Ivan Petrovich Pavlov (1849-1936), whose biography 


was recently published on the hundredth anniversary of his birth. 


The 


author, Professor B P. Babkin. was Pavlov’s student, colleague and friend 


ind is eminently fitted for his task by 
ypportunity, temperament and 


tific competence. His life of Pavlov is 


scien- 


oth valuable for historians of science 


ind entertaining for the layman. 


Pavlov’s name is inseparably linked 
with the phrase “conditioned reflex.” 
This is an excellent label for identifi 


ution, but it often obscures the fact 
that Pavlov different con- 
tributions to science. In 1904 he was 
iwarded the Nobel Prize for his work 
iology of the digestive tract 


made many 


mn the phy 
after this fundamental 
‘ontribution was made that he turned 
is attention to the 
reflexes and led the 


ind it was only 
central nervous 
svstem, studied 
vay in the physiological approach te 


ssvchology. Professor Babkin has cov 
red all of Pavlov’s scientific activity 
ind presents us with the complete 
cientist in Parts II, HI and IV of his 
jOgraphy. 

But Part I, where Pavlov the human 
greater in- 
Pavlov 


ving is described, has 
terest for the 
‘merges as an interesting and unusual! 


fair, hu- 


general reader. 


ndividual He was honest. 


nane, crotchety, and likable. His most 


sutstanding characteristic seems to have 


wen hh unfailing energy and drive 
le came to laborato f ly and 
taved é 1 worked ven da 
ve Ever terrific poverty, wher 
A ul ( ntist and when he 
nda i le ere compelled t l 
iy t th t elative ( not sto; 
1 he let up w 
( el ( tatu bettered ) 
Ver 1 en he chieved certalu 
imount lence 
On f the t it ! even 
f Pavlo life was } conve on t 
mmunisn ! eighty-fourtl Ca 
rh is certainly an unusual age for 


undamental convictions to change, vet 
there is evidence that Pavlov was pet 
ectly sincere He had earlier stated 
that the Bolshevist Revolution w 


the greatest misfortune sustained | 
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Conway Zirkle is professor of bot- 
any at Pennsylvania University. 
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Russia, and he had been openly critical 
of the Communists for the preceding 
ten years even when they were sup- 
porting him and his work to the limit 


In describing this phase of Pavlov’s 
life the biographer is at his best, and 
no abstract or condensed version can 
do the event justice. We can only point 
out that Pavlov was too prominent a 
world scientist to be persecuted; that 
into the 


his discoveries fit perfectly 


MUSIC IN THE NATION. 
York. 376 pp. $5.00. 


onditioned 


Communist orientation and that conse- 
quently he suffered no political med- 
dling; that he was a patriotic Russian 
and Hitler was threatening his coun- 
try: and finally that the real Russian 
persecution of science did not acquire 
momentum until after his death. It 
was fortunate for Pavlov’s 
mind perhaps that he did not live to 
see his student and successor, Acade- 
mician L. A. Orbeli, removed from his 
post by the Communist politicians. 


peace of 


% 


COMPLETE AS IS Professor Bab- 
kin’s account of Pavlov’s scientific en- 
deavors, one well-known episode in his 
been overlooked. 
grew up in the 
inheritance of 


life seems to have 


Pavlov generation 
which believed in the 
acquired characteristic. He was 52 
vears old when Mendel’s work was re- 


discovered and his writings show that 


3 B. H. Haggin. Wm. Sloane Associates, New 


Reviewed by HILDA PINSON 


NDER A SOMEWHAT misleading pun of a title, Bernard Haggin 
presents a compilation of his pieces on music that have appeared 
in The Nation over a period of eighteen years. Aside from ego- 
gratification to the author, one may question, just what is the point of 


issuing such a collection? 
and personality are not such that in- 
vite examination or re-examination by 


a wide public; thes book merely pre 


sents his “columns” in chronological 


order without any unified plan but 


with considerable repetitiousness. 


That there have been many dissent- 
ing readers of his opinions including 
some articulate ones, as the autho 

imself reveals, is not surprising. Ther 
come the question, for whom does he 


vrite? The trained musician can be 
discounted. Mr, Haggin’s manner of r¢ 
wiewing records (a task, I believe, in 

hich he was one of the pioneers) o1 


performances (largely radio) is too 


private and personal to serve as a 
education for the 


His constant po- 


mean ol general, 
literate 


lemics are tedious and even when you 


music-lover 
agree with his conclusion he rubs you 
the wrong way. There is a perennial 


chip on his shoulder. It is too bad be- 





f ‘ 
Hilda Pinson is a music teacher 


and critic. 
oe 





Mr. Haggin is no literary artist; his opinions 





cause his sounder criticisms could pro- 
vide wholesome correctives to casual, 
lazy acceptance of the status quo. His 
attacks upon the vulgarities and in- 
anities that disfigure our commercial- 
ized world of radio and other musical 
institutions certainly have plenty of 
justification. 
tion of his personal taste and subjective 
style must prove insufferable to many 
Personal pronouns are neve! 


re aders 


far apart in these pages. 


HAGGIN BASES and 


fends his critical perception and evab- 


likewise de- 
uation of musical works and of per- 
formance on his special insight, musi- 
cal sensitiveness and experience in list- 
ening. He the value of 
musical scholarship (in distinction from 
just experiencing live musical sounds) 
and he is generally contemptuous of 
the writings and attitudes of musicol- 
ogists. It is true that some such writ- 
ers do utter 


pooh-poohs 


irrelevancies or are en- 
than the clearest 
foolish to 


dowed with less 


thinking but it -is just as 


However, the overinjec- ° 


Some Notes Gone Sour 


Reflex 


he remained a loyal Lamarckian. In 
1923 he announced that he had induced 
a conditioned reflex in mice which was 
inherited. Others could not repeat his 
results (the old, old story): but Pavlov 
was honest. He found that his experi- 
ments were defective and in 1926 he 
withdrew his claim. This event added 
to his stature as a man. 


Not long ago a great celebration was 
held in Russia in honor of Pavlov and, 
with appropriate ceremonies, the great 
physiologist was admitted into the 
Communist Olympus. It is too early 
for us to know just what myths will 
be attached to his name. We must be 
grateful to Professor Babkin, however 
for giving us the facts of Pavlov’s life 
and work which might otherwise be 
Jost, and for giving us a realistic pic- 
ture of a great scientist and a great 
human being undistorted by ideology. 


deny the validity and value of this 
branch of musical knowledge as _ it 
would be to condemn concert perform- 
ances because of the presence of shal- 
low virtuosi in the field. Haggin is 
stubbornly unaware that the cultiva- 
tion of a comprehensive, illuminating 
background, a perception of style, pe- 
riods and all the factors that shape 
musical history, in, addition to a thor- 
ough grounding in the technical aspects 
of composition, are not mere academic 
perfunctory require- 
ments of a degree. It is just this that 
artist to attain the 
perspective (also expected of a critic) 


appendages or 


enables an right 
and to acquire the insight that leads 
virtuosity or, just 
correct 


away from 


empty 


as bad, a merely recital of 
notes, to an imaginative understanding 
Musical insight whethe 
of performer or listener is, like all un- 
derstanding, nourished by the broadest 


subject 


of the score. 


contact with all aspects of the 
It is all well to state that one 
learns music from “the life in a work 
of art.” 
background of knowledge how will the 
listener detect a performance 
of these “patterns of sounds” from a 
right one and further, how is he to 
judge if he does not possess Haggin’s 
sensitivity and “confidence in my ears 
and in my impressions of the music.’ 
To state obvious truths without defin- 
ing all the relevant conditions of their 
veracity leads to meaningless and con- 
fused half-truths. 
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ase We write for THE NEW LEADER because it most closely approximates our ideal of the kind of jour- 

po nal most needed in America at this moment. It publishes free and honest discussion about the real 

n.” social issues. Its readers have complete confidence that it is not “putting over” any party “line.” It 

aa is dedicated without reserve to the enlightenment, not the manipulation of public opinion. 

hone For twenty-five years, THE NEW LEADER has fought for the expansion of democracy, and against 

yout anti-Semitism, racial discrimination, anti-labor legislation, and all other manifestations of reaction. 

wife It has clarity and vigor, as well as honesty. And that means no self-deception — none of the semi- 

oe deliberate wishful thinking, especially about totalitarianism masquerading as democracy, which has 

— muddled and corrupted liberalism throughout the world. 

it We are in a period of cyclonic change, and truth-telling is more, not less, important: moral and po- 

a= litical integrity is more, not less, important. Too many liberals are mixing their zeal for social re- 
form with a contempt for those elementary principles of social conduct which have made social life 
possible. 

In Whenever we disagree with articles and editorials in THE NEW LEADER—and some of us diverge 
— on many issues—we are free to say so in its own columns. This flexibility enables THE NEW 
ws LEADER to participate genuinely in the major task of this epoch —to bring the knowledge, the 
vlov method and the temper of science to bear upon our social problems. 
he We believe the time is propitious to put THE NEW LEADER MAGAZINE on the nation’s map as 
_ America’s leading periodical. 
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Raps FDR Jr. Dear Editor: Says Seligman 


The New Leader welcomes comment from its readers, regardless of poin? ci 
For Attac on view. This is your department — let’s hear from you. For space reasons, u a t 





however, please try to limit your letters to 300 words or less. 








On Weinstock 


Socialism R r I t I S h Peo p | e R e j ec ted From GEORGE RIFKIN 


From PHILIP RUBIN 


] HAVE SENT a letter to the Hon. Comm unists, Appeas ers saiieat tae Ce ae 


Franklin D. Roosevelt, Jr. asserting that 


of March 18 he demonstrates how well- 








his identification of socialism with fase- From DAVID RICE 
meaning reporters can themselves fall 
ism and communism smacked of dirty N ANALYZING the returns of the British election, I was surprised to victim to Communist propaganda. He 
te-snatching. The following is quoted find that The New Leader paid so little attention to the crushing makes three assertions concerning the 
from the letter: defeat suffered by the Communists and the fellow travelers. As you expulsion of Louis Weinstock and two 
in newensiees epee eantel may know, not one of the Communist candidates was elected to Parlia- poet pte PRES te in the Brother- 
talent ity They ansind you as ment, and the former Labor Party fellow-travelers, now running as haitag elec a 
oe independents, were also snowed under. ii Rina : 
aying, in proof of your party regu- Of the 100 Communists who ran, 90 liamentary seat, this year got 6,000 1—“One difficulty is that all three 
larity, that you hated socialism as much failed to get one-eighth of the vote in votes while his Labor opponent got men are firmly entrenched in their 
s you hated communism and fascism. their districts, and thus forfeited the 23,000. various locals, which have already 
2 writer might not have taken your $420 deposit which the British election The total Communist vote decreased passed resolutions supporting them 
me in commenting on this bit of vot- laws require of each candidate. from 102,780 to 93,000, even though this against the (District) Council. 
acsoamemaete : Niilie Gallacher, who had repre- year the CP ran 100 candidates in- The fact is that the District Council 
natching were it not for two national sented a Scottish miners’ constituency stead of the 21 it put up in 1945, tried Weinstock under provisions of the 
adio hookups broadcasting a tribute by since 1935, was considered “safe.” In Equally encouraging for freedom- International Constitution which man- 
men of good-will from all political the 1935 election, Gallacher got 17,636 loving people was the defeat handed dates expulsion from the organization 
parties to a great socialist, Norman votes, and defeated his Labor Party to the fellow-traveling Labor MPs who for members who have joined the 
Thomas. And Mr. Thomes. in the course opponent by more than 2,000 votes. had been expelled for following | the Communist Party or named totalitarian 
This year, the Labor man got 23,000 Moscow line: Pritt, Zilliacus, Platt- organizations. 
of his nab made —_ —_— — votes and Communist Gallacher, losing Mills, et al. , 2—“Another difficulty is that the 
ences to your remarks which insisted half his influence, got only 9,000. Thus one of the outstanding facts Council, in expelling the men, made it 
you prove your right to the “d” in Philip Piratin of London, another about the British election was the de- clear that expulsion carried with it a 
democrat. Communist who formerly held a Par- termined rejection by the British denial of the right to work in New York 
i we. ee people of totalitarians and appeasers. as a painter. This seems to have been 


“It might be asked if your hatred of 


ocialism extends to the socialist sup- ° > 
| Praises Fries 


port you received in your campaign. 


You might check with certain ex-social- From HAROLD R. HAY 
t ho were active and important 
workers in your successful campaign, As ONE of your comparatively new 
and with the Liberal Party on whose readers and one interested in the study 
ticket you were elected, and ask how and teaching of philosophy, I want to 
they feel about your profound triangu- express my appreciation for Dr. Horace 
vation of socialism-communism-fasc- S. Fries’ review of Russell’s Authority 
n. This writer does not dispute your and the Individual. Although not agree- 
ight to disagree violently with (or ing completely with the reviewer's 
even hate) socialism. But to equate a strictures, I know that he is at least an 
humanitarian force like socialism with acknowledged figure in the field of 
totalitarian systems like communism philosophy. 
nd fascism indicates either your lack - —a a 


f understanding of these opposing 

rces or an opportunistic attempt to SDF News 
yu) good-will the party which 
a r | l . ie u ae Dem cratic NEW YORK CITY 

lg M N “nea yo 4 OcTa —~ - 
ic talaliaaai , “Roads to Freedom” Forum, Station 


— WEVD, Sunday, April 2nd, 9:30 to 10 
I believe that we on the left ought p. m. Topic: “Great Britain’s Economie 
take stock and determine for our- and Social Problems.” Speakers: J. H. 

elves the correctness of an electoral Wells, Austin Motor Co., and Benj. 

policy which makes possible the sup- Gebiner, Asst. Gen. Secretary of the 
port of such great political thinkers as Workmen’s Circle. Algernon Lee, mod- 

FDR Jr. If we continue to go along erator. ... Join May Day Celebration, 

vith a semantic mish-mash_ which Monday, May ist in Webster Hall. Co- 

trumpets obvious lies as expounded by , Chairmen: Luigi Antonini, Abraham 
the Congressman from New York’s 20th Miller, Nathaniel M. Minkoff. Confer- 

Congressional District, what hope is ence for arrangements, Saturday, April 

there for those necessary reforms which lst, 1 p. m., at the Rand School, 7 East 

can clearly be called socialist objec- 15th St. ... Neighborhood Meetings: 
tives? In any event, let us make certain Friday, April 14th, 8:30 p. m., Benson- 
that the Con; essman finds his political hurst. August Claessens, speaker: 

eer ended with the 8lst Congress. President Truman’s Point Four Pro- 

O Albar n’t look good. gram. 





NEW LEADER READERS are cordially invited to the 


45th Anniversary Luncheon 


SATURDAY, APRIL 15, 1950, 12:30 P. M. — HOTEL COMMODORE, N. Y. 


Subject: ““FREEDOM AND THE WELFARE STATE” 


Speakers: SENATOR HERBERT H. LEHMAN, GEORGE MEANY, 
Secretary-Treasurer, A.F.L.; WALTER P. REUTHER, Pres., U.A.W.- 
C.1.0.; HARRY W. LAIDLER: NATHANIEL M. MINKOFF, Chairman. 


Also Morning and Afternoon Round Table Discussions participated in by 

Charles Abrams, Murray Baron, Eveline M. Burns, Israel Feinberg, Murray 

Gross, Donald Harrington, Louis Hollander, Bryn J. Hovde, A. Philip Randolph, 

John Roche, Toni Sender, Clarence Senior, Corley Smith, Sterling Spero 
Mark Starr, Norman Thomas, Gertrude Williams. 


; Luncheon Tickets, $5.00; Round Tables, 50¢ each. 


Make Reservations at once with 


LEAGUE FOR INDUSTRIAL DEMOCRACY, 112 East 19th St., New York 3. 





While divided on the details of the 
welfare state, and on the question of 


a tactical mistake.” 
The very reverse is true. In the letter 


which party is better qualified to ad- , é nig 
pare q f expulsion to Weinstock and the 
minister it, the British people stand rial os Ros 
ik thers the last sentence reads “You are 
united in thei affirmation of milt< t 


entitled to work at the trade pending 
n appeal being made by you.” 

3—“*. .. but the (Weinstock) is still 
he President of Painters Local 848.” 


© rad! 
Feels for Hiss Weinstock is not the President of 


Painters Local 848. 


democracy. 





From FRANK CORTALE Incidentally, the three men have re- 
Tue NEW LEADER applauded ‘the tained Harry Sacher and have taken 
conviction of Alger Hiss and heaped their case to the Supreme Court, New 


scorn upon those liberals who showed York County; and a decision may be 
sympathy for him. I must confess that expected shortly. 
I am of that group. Please do not judge ss 
us harshly if we show tears for this 
tragic figure instead of scorn and anger. 
He is suffering not only for his own RE ME MBE R 
crime but as a representative of all 

those who during the dark days of 

Madrid, of Munich and of Stalingrad THE 

looked to Russia with hope and sym- 


pathy. RED CROSS 








For his devoted service 
of over forty years to 
the cause of Labor and 
Social Democracy. ... 


A TESTIMONIAL DINNER 


Tendered to 


AUGUST CLAESSENS 


On his Sixty-fifth Birthday 


HOTEL COMMODORE * NEW YORK 
SATURDAY EVENING, APRIL 22nd 
Dinner Tickets $10.00. 
* 


Please make checks payable to JOSEPH TUVIM, Treasurer, Claessens 
Testimonial Committee—7 East 15th St., New York 3—Tel.: AL 4-2620. 








SAVE ON YOUR HOUSEHOLD FIRE INSURANCE 


WE HAVE THE SAME LOW RATE FOR 
ALL OF OUR MEMBERS 


$1.00 PER $1,000 INSURANCE PER YEAR 


@ deposit of 90 cents for every $100 worth of insurance is required. 
This deposit is returnable whenever a member withdraws. 


WORKMEN’S MUTUAL FIRE INSURANCE SOCIETY, Inc. 


RANCHES Ih 227 EAST Sth STREET NOW IN OUR 
a! CITIES Telephone: REgent 4-2432 76th YEAR 


Ask for booklet No. L.-62 
ca 
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(Continued from Page Five) 
television manufacture is currently 
booming. 

Carey and his colleagues on the IUE 
administrative committee are also con- 
fronted with the fact that in instances 
where UE has been so thoroughly re- 
pudiated it cannot obtain a place on the 
ballot, it has encouraged the entrance 
of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, independent, or the Interna- 
tional Brotherhood of Electrical Work- 
ers-AFL into NLRB representation 
contests. Too, IUE has found that where 
UE has somehow preserved its hold on 


a local union it has tried to negotiate 


flagrant sell-out of 6.500 workers at 
the Westinghouse Air Brake pliant 
near Pittsburgh. In this agreement 
UE reversed its proclaimed position 
against contributory pension plans 
and surrendered to the company, ac- 
cepting a contributory formula which 
slices from $60 to $138 a year out of 
the take-home pay of the company’s 


The Last Days of the UE 


and represent the loss of an increasing 
amount of economic ground for UE 
members. Despite their incessant tub- 
thumping UE’s Communist leaders were 
never able to match for the electrical 
industry the wage levels and other con- 
tract benefits won in steel and auto. 
In 1949, average hourly rates in the 


posedly represented by 
ing. 

On March 5, 1950, without any ne- 
gotiations going on with employers and 
without any consultation with the mem- 
bership, UE’s leaders suddenly aban- 
doned the “$500 package” fantasy and 
announced that they would seek a 10¢- 


UE won noth- 


employees. While the CIO Steelwork- electrical industry were $1.44, com- an-hour pay increase, $125-a-month 
— Auto Workers, Rubber Work- pared with $1.70. in auto, $1.64 in steel, ensions and a weitere plan, These 
eve ee ee ee ee $1.66 in the transportation equipment ftaiate poor a to $380—a cut of $120 
aie coe FF our. industry, and $1.54 in the aircraft in- from the original “package” without 
contract that cuts 7¢ an hour from ae The gap has increased since the employers even asking for it. 

the pay of several thousand Air Seg This somersault was reported on 
Brake employees and 2+ an hour In May 1949, Matles and Emspak an- March 6 by a Pittsburg newspaper 


from the wages of the remainder. nounced that 











hot 


UE would win a “$500 which summarized UE’s bargaining po- 





be deprived of the common frontier 
they possessed between 1920 and 
1939. The strategic position of the 
Soviet Union in the face of a po- 


tentially hostile Polish-Rumanian 
bloc or larger East European group- 





ee ee 


— 


“grate 


~~. -—— 





ing would be very strong. The pos- 
sibility that any of the nations of 
Eastern Europe, singly or in combi- 
nation, could defend themselves 
against the Soviet Union, would 1} 


small. 


THE 


Was 


an eB oe era 


succeeded by that°of Stettinius 


now vanishes from the State Depart- 








the cessation of hostilities, we should 


‘ orn monte * ot ~_ ny 7 ‘ ees 
Pa age Paap niche By tiyerdbaten oes ; In <« ntrast, the militant young IUE package” of benefits for every worker sition and its future in a single sentence 
e341 i a 5: a ae ER ct ne In its first maj 1tract with Philco in the electrical, radio and machine in- lead: 
such contracts will effectively preven ol i a $100 a month non-co The $500 was never broken ” i i j - 
IUE’s intervention. Aga ae os : , sinless eaag rol UE, which failed to win a fourth 
UE’s swift decline has produced a - y + rid iiandnteaies ee? , never defined. The industry just round wage increase, announced yes- 
number of desperation contracts, me 1 bene ES laughe i at it. Asa result, while millions terday it would go after a anon as 
signéd quickly with an employer to Pu oS COR ae Sees: of steel, auto, rubber, oil and other Thus draws to a close communism s 
forestall the local’s transfer of affili- clare ust necessarily carry workers were winning a fourth round greatest field day in 1 American lab 
ation to IUE. One of these was a art” understandings with employers contract, a half million workers hero union. 
ual territorial questions should be given to the advisability of trans- 
St settled preferably within the frame- ferring minority populations as 
eo e ept eved & work of the general structure of means of making the boundary 
peace. While this policy implies the settlements more stable. The rela- 
(Continued from Page Three) »yrnes, Marshall and Acheson. Realism postponement of decisions until after tionship of the various claimant 


states to the Allies is a factor to be 
considered but should not unduly 


ment, and the naivete which has led to recognize that it may be possible and 
the present sad state of affairs begins desirable to settle certain territorial influence the American position on 
to dominate ; disputes before that time. In such any given territorial problem.” 

As one example. in a confidential cases the solution adopted should, if In such weasel-worded language, 
document on the cy Toward the possible, be based on the same per- the pro-appeasement clique (by that 
Settlement of Te rial Disputes in manent factors which we expect to time in the ascendancy in the State 
Eu dated July 28, 1944. a do govern the territorial disputes Department) repudiated the Polish Re- 
nothin Z policy t orob- ae 7 ante Tagaaetictnsiel istiieae: ani public as our ally and then turned 
i £ Poland, C pe t Poet tan RP 1d pe the orton over to the tender mercies of the Soviet 
a Far East is 1 suct : and economic aspects of pro- Union, and stalled any thought of a 1 
S ants as the folle 3 I i solutions should be given tion by the United States to prevent 

The Unit States should main . I weight than historic or stra- Eastern Europe from being engulfed 
te 1 i p that ! teg ns Fe nsideration should be by the Soviet mimpire. 
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South Pacif ic 


wt Music by RICHARD rogers ¥ 
tyries by OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2nd 
Book by “ 


OSCAR HAMMERSTEIN 2ad & JOSHUA aoe 


Adapted from JAMES A. MICHENER’S Pulitze Dennis 
Prize Winning “TALES OF THE SOUTH PACIFIC" 
Directed by JOSHUA LOGAN 





Scenery & Lighting by Jo Mielziner 

° with MYRON McCORMICK 
MAJESTIC THEA., 44th St. W. of B'way | 
Eves. 8:25. Mat. Wed. and Sat. 2:25. 
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- “PERFECT __ 


“Bomba On Pantha Island’’ 


LATE SHOW TONIGHT! 





All trade unions and fra- 
ternal organizations are re- 
quested when planning thea- 
tre parties to do so through 
Bernard Feinman, Manager 
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Phone SPring 7-8260. New 
Leader Theatrical Départ- 
ment, 7 East 15th St., N. Y. C. 
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Is Reaction Inevitable? 


N HIS EXCELLENT STUDY of German 
anti-Semitism, Rehearsal for Destruction, 
Paul Massing shows how the once-great 
Conservative partv, desperate after a numbe: 
of serious electoral defeats, let itself be driven 
into unsavory alliances and extremist appeals 
which finally worked its doom. It left, however. 
a slimy political sediment which muddied Ger- 
man minds for generations thereafter. 
Surveying the Republican  party’s 
since its strategy conference of February 7, one 
wonders whether the GOP is hell-bent dow: 
the same suicidal path as the old German Con- 
servatives. Through the speeches and acts of it 
leaders Republicanism is displaying a despers- 





courst 


tion, an irresponsibility, and a mood so reaction- 
ary that even non-Republicans must view th 
spectacle with foreboding. 

While Senator McCarthy hurls wild charges 
concerning “Communist spies” in the State De- 
partment, Rep. Vorys readies a vicious axe t 
cut down a mighty bulwark against com- 
munism—ECA. While Senator Taft wants t 
“maintain our present high standard of living” 
unfettered by government regulation, he an 
his followers defeat housing legislation designee 
to strengthen the central element of Americar 
prosperity—the middle class. While liberals lik 
Senator Lodge strive to implement their party's 
Lincolnian principles, the Republican Policy 
Committee maneuvers as cheap a sellout—or 
FEPC—as Boss Tweed ever pulled off. Finally 
National Chairman Guy Gabrielson reveals that 
the GOP slogan, “Liberty vs. Socialism,” is t 
be used to smear democratic socialists, liberals 
and Fair Dealers as “Communists.” 

As Columnist Doris Fleeson has remarked, 
the Republicans “are especially restive and in 
a mood to trv anything once.” What they ar 
presently trying is a marriage of convenienc: 
with reaction 

Senator Bricker early this year, and Gabriel- 
son more recently, have both frankly called fo 
an open, permanent alliance with the Dixie- 
crats. Already, plans have been laid for the 
endorsement of GOP candidates by the States 
Righters in 1952. What this means—and Bricker 
has confessed it in so many words—is that the 
GOP is preparing to scuttle whatever remains 
of its proud past. 

Liberal Republicans—men like Morse, Ives 
Driscoll and Javits—are fighting valiantly t 
build a “forward-looking” party. In some areas 
“Committees for Republican Action” have beet 
formed. Many outside GOP ranks wish these 
efforts well, for a healthy democracy requires 
a constructive conservative opposition. But can 
these attempts succeed? Are progressive Re- 
publicans not fighting a lost cause? Is not old- 
fashioned conservatism really dead? Is it likely 
that in this period only an outright reactionary 
alignment is possible? 


—— Where the News Ends : 
Our Peace Terms 


By William Henry Chamberlin 











by knaves and subscribed to by fools, of 

a warmongering America responding to a 
peaceloving Kremlin with an attitude of stony 
negation was effectively blotted out by Secre- 
tary Dean Acheson’s recent speech at Berkeley. 
For here American peace terms, or at least 
armistice terms, in the cold war were stated 
very clearly and in explicit 
detail. There were seven of 
these terms, and they are 
worth a brief enumeration, 
if only for reference when 
the next Communist-front 
“peace” conference gets un- 
der way at the Waldorf or 
elsewhere. 

1. Make peace with Ger- 
many, Japan and Austria on 
conditions which would leave 
these countries free. 

2. Let the Soviet Union withdraw its military 
and police forces from the satellite countries 
and permit free elections, as specified in the 
Yalta Agreement. 

3. Let the Soviet Union cease undermining 
the United Nations by boycotts and walkouts. 

4. Let an independent international authority, 
“not subject to control by either ourselves or 
the Soviet Union,” control atomic energy for 
peaceful purposes. 

5. “The Kremlin could refrain from using the 
Communist apparatus controlled by it through- 
out the world to attempt to overthrow, by sub- 
versive means, established governments with 
which the Soviet Government stands in an 
outward state of friendship and respect.” 

6. Let the official representatives of all coun- 
tries be treated with decency and respect, not 
subjected to perpetual espionage and to the even 
more outrageous indignities that are common- 
place in the Soviet satellite countries and in 
Red China. 

7. Lift the Iron Curtain. “The Soviet leaders 
could at least permit access to the Soviet Union 
of persons and ideas from other countries so 
that other views might be presented to the 
tussian people.” 


es PROPAGANDA PICTURE, built up 








TWO OBSERVATIONS may be offered on 
these terms. First, would even the most zealous 
of the advocates of a “new approach” to Moscow 
suggest that any one of these conditions is un- 
fair or unreasonable? The most sweeping Soviet 





HEARINGS, NOT HERRINGS 


Theatre-Less Capital Gets Good Show in 
Red Hearings.—Newspaper headline. 


The footlights burn but dimly 
In good old Washington, 
Yet ever gaily-grimly 
The show goes on—and on. 


Yes, comedy’s still raucous, 
And tragedy is tense, 
For in the Senate caucus 
The acting is immense. 


The heroes may be hammy, 
And yet they give their all. 
They're paid by Uncle Sammy, 

Who furnishes the hall. 


The parts, they really live them, 
They spare no slightest breath. 

Applaud them, friends, and give them 
Ad lib-erty or death! 








Richard Armour. ——— 











Soviet concession that is suggested, withdrawal 
of military and police forces from the satellite 
countries, is nothing more than an honest imple- 
mentation of the Yalta Agreement. And while 
the Soviet rulers are in flagrant default on 
carrying out the Yalta terms, so very favorable 
to them, how can any reasonable person sug- 
gest that a new agreement with the Kremlin 
would be worth the paper it is written on? 

Second, the fulfilment of these seven points 
would not require that meeting of chiefs of 
states which is held up in some quarters as a 
panacea, notwithstanding the unpleasant asso- 
ciations with the names Teheran, Yalta and 
Potsdam. If the Soviet Government wants to 
stop sabotaging the Austrian peace treaty, to 
permit a free election in East Germany, to re- 
patriate Japanese war prisoners, to admit the 
UN commission to North Korea, it can do these 
things. cad 

If the Kremlin wishes to withdraw its troops 
and its goon squads from Poland, Rumania, 
Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Hungary and Albania, 
it can do just that. If it is willing to stop its 
outrageous boycott of the UN agencies it can 
stop it. If it wants to stop the subversive ac- 
tivities of Moscow agents outside the Soviet 
frontiers, create normal conditions for foreign 
diplomats, permit foreign journalists to work 
free from censorship and to travel freely, no one 
is preventing these welcome steps. 


Pa Ms 


IT IS SMALL CREDIT to the intelligence of 
certain American commentators when a declar- 
ation by one of Stalin’s lieutenants that the co- 
existence of communist and non-communist 
political and economic systems is possible is 
treated as world-shaking news. For this is the 
emptiest kind of banality. If this co-existence 
were not possible we should be openly at war 
at the present time. 

What is important is not acknowledgment of 
the possibility of co-existence but the terms on 
which this co-existence can be maintained. Mr. 
Acheson has suggested terms which no one out- 
side of a small irreducible core of all-out Com- 
munist sympathizers and a diminishing fringe 
of fellow-travelers is likely to find unreasonable. 
Yet it is most unlikely that these terms will be 
accepted bv the Kremlin. 

For if the Soviet Union would call off sub- 
versive activities, call off rule-or-ruin tactics 
in the United Nations, relinquish its grip on the 
satellites, lift the iron curtain, its rulers would 
cease to be Communists. And no such miracle 
is likely to take place. 

However, the announcement of these terms 
served a useful purpose. It has spiked the ver- 
bal guns of the “anti-anti-Communists,” to bor- 
row an apt expression from Arthur Koestler. 
The favorite technique of these individuals is to 
attach inflated value to any statement in Mos- 
cow which is not an open declaration of war 
and then to accuse the President and the State 
Department of negativism, if not warmongering, 
if they refuse to make overtures for a confer- 
ence with Stalin. 

Any such overture would carry the utterly 
untrue and unwarranted inplication that we are 
mainly, or at least equally responsible for the 
present state of international tension. Any such 
conference would be a foredoomed fiasco or, 
still worse, a new lapse into appeasement, un- 
less it were preceded by Soviet abandonment 
of the more flagrant forms of aggression, an 
abandonment proved by deeds and not words 
After Acheson’s seven points the next move is 
clearly up to Moscow. And this move, if there 
is to be the slightest chance of successful ne- 
gotiation, will have to be something a good 
deal more specific and concrete than again play- 
ing the cracked record about the possible co- 
existence of communism and non-communism, 
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